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THE SITUATION 


Tue foe is as formidable as he is ferocious. To say this is to 
say much, as all who lived through the ghastly raid on London 
know. Moral indignation over his misdeeds cannot obliterate 
the clear outlines of the masterful strategy he has displayed 
in the Balkans and in northern Africa. He was under-rated 
before the war began, he has been under-rated since, and it 
does not seem that the Government and the people of this 
country will have taken the full measure of his might until 
he has achieved further triumphs. 

The popular revolt that overthrew the submissive Yugo- 
slav Cabinet failed to fulfil its own mission in so far as it 
declared for peace and not for war, for neutrality and not for 
belligerency on the side of the Allies. Instead of opening the 
struggle for national survival by invading Albania and 
establishing a common front with the Greek and the Imperial 
forces, the Yugoslavs gave the Germans a fortnight to 
change the alignment of their Balkan front and to complete 
their preparations for the campaign which has taken such a 
disastrous course. To have destroyed the numerous and 
martial Yugoslav army as an organised force, and to have 
brought about the total dissolution of the Yugoslav State 
within the space of a few days, is in itself a military achievement 
of the first order—it is far more than Mackensen was able to 
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do in his sweeping advance through Serbia in 1915. To 
have overcome the difficulties presented by the mountainous 
terrain and the defective communications, to have forestalled 
the Yugoslav invasion of Albania, and to have prevented the 
junction with the Greeks, was another achievement of the 
first order. To have reached the Aégean and to have separated 
Greece from Turkey was yet another military achievement— 
it was also an action of great political importance. To 
have attained these three major objectives by a series of 
operations so swift and so well co-ordinated that they make, 
as it were, a single brief campaign, reveal a mastery of the 
att of war such as the world has not seen since the days of 
Napoleon. 

If the Greek and Imperial forces can hold enough of 
Greek soil, even if it be no more than the Island of Crete 
(for the evacuation of the Greek mainland seems to be in- 
evitable), to establish and maintain naval, aerial, and military 
bases on the northern shores of the eastern Mediterranean, the 
German challenge to the Imperial command of those waters 
and to the security of Egypt and the Suez Canal can be made 
ineffective. The German attempt, now quite certain, to 
establish an ascendancy over Turkey and the Middle East 
can be half paralysed, even if Constantinople cannot be 
saved. And it will, above all, be possible, in time, to loosen 
the German grip on Northern Greece, Albania, Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, and even on Italy. As long as there is a front 
in Greece the power of taking the offensive against the 
ptincipal German strongholds in the Near East will not 
have been lost. If Greece has to be abandoned, the Imperial 
forces will be thrown back on the defensive for months 
to come. They will be besieged in the highly vulnerable 
fortress, as it were, of Egypt and two of the most important 
Imperial communications, the Suez Canal and the pipe-lines 
that supply the fleet with the oil of Mosul will be exposed to 
constant aerial attack, if not worse. It is all very well to talk 
about the ‘ Battle of the Atlantic’ as though nothing else 
could be decisive. The struggle for mastery in the Near and 
Middle East is part of that battle, part, indeed, of the prodi- 
gious German effort to sever Great Britain from her sources 
of supply. 

Disastrous as recent reverses have been, there will be just 
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cause for jubilation if a front can be maintained in Greece. 
But whatever happens in the near future, unprecedented 
endurance and sacrifice on the part of the whole nation will 
be needed to win the war. Even if the German advance 
in Greece is brought to a standstill an ever greater national 
effort will be necessary. Mr. Frank Owen is right when he 
says, in the Evening Standard of April 15th, that : 


We shall have to eat less food and grow far more . . . we must 
learn like soldiers to do without much more in the way of clothes, 
commodities, yes, and necessities. We must work harder, longer, 
more intelligently. We must build only the machines of war, the 
aeroplanes, the tanks, the guns. We must develop here a concen- 
tration of industrial power never yet imagined. All else is luxury 
and will end in slavery. . . . We are locked in the death-grip with 
a giant and he is bending all his terrifying strength to break us. 
Stand up and struggle now—or perish. 


That giant is the German nation—not merely Hitler, 
certainly not the ‘ Nazis,’ but the entire nation. A giant, 
indeed, as cunning as he is strong, as resolute as he is ruthless. 
By far the most formidable enemy England ever had ! 

And, as though his victories on the European mainland 
were not enough, he has accomplished an amphibious opera- 
tion as masterful as his descent upon Norway and has, in a 
few days, undone the brilliant achievements of the Imperial 
forces in Libya. Egypt is threatened once again, as though 
the Italians had never been defeated—and the main threat to 
Egypt is still to come. 

The darkness of the outlook-is lightened by the skill and 
the prowess of the Royal Air Force who have been operating 
on fairly even terms with the Luftwaffe and have again proved 
superior in every way. It is on the Royal Air Force that 
the chief hope of final victory reposes. The function of 
the Fleet is like that of the army, mainly defensive, and 
must remain so for a long time to come. ‘The slow and very 
imperfect strangulatory action of the blockade alone cannot 
win the war. Only the Royal Air Force can search out the 
enemy everywhere, in his own cities, above all, and strike at 
him where he is most vulnerable. Whether the absolute 
command of the air can ever be secured would seem to be 
very doubtful, but such an ascendancy as will enabie the 
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Royal Air Force to operate against German cities without 
excessive losses does not appear unattainable. If it is attained, 
then final victory will be within reach. 

What will surely impress future historians is the speed, 
the singleness of purpose, and the concentrated energy with 
which the Germans act on every occasion in contrast with their 
opponents. Indeed, this is their most dangerous national 
characteristic and one they have displayed again and again. 
Whereas Great Britain has undertaken her campaigns with 
inadequate preparations, the Germans have completed all 
their preparations for campaigns in the present war to the 
last detail and have struck down their opponents one after 
another. Even if they fail to occupy the whole of Greece 
there is nothing now to stop them from seizing all European 
Turkey. They will then have secured the command of the 
Straits, and have severed Russia from the Western world. 
We have repeatedly expressed the view that the Germans 
mean to take control of Russia with the connivance of the 
Russians, or at least of Stalin and the Russian Communist 
Party. They have the unchallengeable command of the 
Baltic—Russia has added very little to her real defensive 
strength by her annexations in Finland and along the Baltic 
coast. They have a powerful army concentrated in Poland. 
The control over the approaches to the Black Sea is within 
their reach. The achievements of the German armoured 
divisions in Poland, in Libya, and in the unfavourable terrain 
of the Balkans can be repeated on the favourable terrain of 
the Russian plain. Leningrad would be destroyed as 
thoroughly as Warsaw or Belgrade. Moscow would be 
taken in one brief campaign, and Southern Russia would be 
overrun as far as Baku. Finland would recover her lost 
territories, the Baltic States their independence. Bessarabia 
would revert to Roumania. Ukrainian nationalism would 
re-assert itself. Russia would not only be threatened with 
armed conquest, but also by the two weapons of which she 
was hitherto the master—revolution and propaganda. The 
mastery over these weapons has passed to the Germans. 

The greater part of the German atmy would be available 
for the invasion of Russia. Even if the Allies can maintain 
a front in Greece, it would be so short and could be 
so strongly fortified on the German side that only a few 
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German divisions would be needed to man it. Germany 
has made herself, for the time being at least, invulnerable 
to attack by land. She has greatly augmented her defensive 
as well as her offensive powers. Russia is now so isolated 
that none can help her, even if any wished to. She is 
now paying the price for her persistent hostility to the 
British Empire from which she never had anything to 
fear—nothing can save her now from becoming a German 
vassal state. In this respect, also, Hitler is but taking 
up the work begun by his predecessors. The Second World 
war is, to an astonishing degree, the continuation of the 
First—the advance on the Channel ports and on Paris was 
resumed in the spring of last year, and the ‘ decisive battle ’ 
planned by Schlieffen and von Moltke was finished in June. 
The Serbian campaign has also been resumed—and with it 
the threat to Imperial communications in the eastern 
Mediterranean. The conquest of Italy, averted by the 
victory of the Allies in 1918, is now being accomplished 
by the Germans. In Roumania, the Treaty of Bucharest, 
annulled in 1918, is being carried out. The process of 
forcing Turkey back into dependence on Germany is about 
to begin. As for Russia, she is threatened with a new Brest- 
Litovsk. It is the old, familiar Germany that is with us a 
second time and it is but new names that cover the old and 
once so familiar reality that has grown more formidable than 
ever. The Germans have learnt much through defeat and 
frustration. They know more than they did in 1914—and 
none ate as fully aware as they are that knowledge is power. 
England has unlearnt much through victory and amid the 
illusions fostered by the apparent remoteness of war abroad 
and of revolution at home. She knows less than she did in 
1914. Her political leaders are less penetrating in their 
judgments, her departments are more overrun with amateurs, 
her governing class is less aware of its responsibilities to the 
nation. Only her people are as sound as ever. Unless she 
learns, and learns quickly, unless she abandons all illusions 
about ‘the other Germany,’ about differences between 
Germans and ‘ Nazis,’ and between the German ‘ people’ 
and their rulers, unless she realises that she is at war with the 
whole German nation and that there is no hope of revolt in 
Germany until that nation has been defeated, unless she 
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understands that, whatever the faults of that nation may be, 
it is not lacking in patriotism, and that the best and most 
high-minded Germans are not for England, but, being patriotic, 
against England, and are fighting for their country just 
as England’s best are fighting for *heir countty; unless she 
abandons prevalent ideas (hair-raising in their amateurish- 
ness) with regard to revolution, propaganda, and Russia; 
and unless she is as resolutely set on winning the peace as 
well as the war and on establishing a real and not an ideal 
peace—unless she does all this, the old, familiar Germany 
will be with us a third time—and will prevail. 

Russia, or rather Stalin and the ruling caste of Communist 
officials, will surely prefer German control in the form of 
peaceful tutelage and penetration to dismemberment, internal 
revolt, and armed conquest. We suspect that the decision, 
committing her to this preference, has already been made. 
Pethaps it was made long ago. Indeed, it is by no means 
impossible that even before the war began, Stalin thought 
in terms of territorial expansion at the expense not only of 
Poland, Finland, the Border States, and Roumania, but also 
of Turkey, Iran, and even India, while accepting, in advance, 
the prospect of a German control that would increase the 
efficiency of the Russian economic system, and help to 
consolidate his own despotic power and that of the officials 
whom he could, at the same time, hold in check with the help 
of the Germans, instead of resorting to the dangerous 
expedient of constant political massacres. 

Russia would thereby become part of Germany’s ‘ New 
Order.’ It is true that this ‘Order’ is a system of ruthless 
political oppression and economic extortion. It has brought 
misery and ruin upon all the countries occupied by the 
Germans. But it does not follow that it will do so in Russia. 
The exportable surplus is small in any case. To increase it, 
her industrial and agricultural yield will have to be increased 
as it could be under German supervision. If she is to be 
plundered, she must produce plunderable goods. This she 
can do in connivance with the prospective plunderers, so that 
she too—or at least her ruling class—will get a share. As 
for political oppression, Stalin’s despotism is much more 
oppressive than Hitler’s—the number of persons executed or 
imprisoned in Germany since Hitler came into power is but 
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a tiny fraction of the number executed or imprisoned under 
Stalin during the same period. In terms of political freedom 
and enlightenment, Russia is about as far below Germany as 
Germany is below England. The invading Germans might 
even introduce vestiges of political freedom such as do, indeed, 
exist in Germany when she is judged by eastern and not by 
western standards—now that the war has united the German 
nation behind Hitler, the ‘Brown Terror’ is probably less 
severe than it was. That Russia has signed a pact of friend- 
ship with Yugoslavia, and has remonstrated with Hungary 
because Yugoslavia has been invaded by Hungarian troops, 
is mere propaganda, designed, perhaps to encourage the 
popularity which Russia, whether Tsarist or Bolshevik, has 
always enjoyed throughout the Balkans. Such diplomatic 
make-believe costs nothing and probably suits the Germans 
vety well, seeing that they are interested in concealing the 
realities underlying German-Russian relations. Indeed, the 
Germans reinforced Russian propaganda by emitting the 
report that General Simovitch, who led the revolution that 
overthrew the Yugoslav Government, had gone to Moscow. 

German pressure on Turkey will, no doubt, be supple- 
mented by the threat, whether open or implied, of action 
on the part of Russia who has, even now, done much to keep 
Turkey out of the war. If the Turks are heavily engaged in 
armed conflict with the Germans, the Russians may occupy 
Kars and Ardahan and, perhaps, a part of northern Iran. 
Subservience to the stronger and imperialist expansion at the 
expense of the weaker combine to make up Stalin’s foreign 
policy. 

Although the Germans have made prodigious conquests 
in little more than a year and a half of war, conquests no less 
prodigious are open to them still. Their reach has extended 
even to Iraq where they have promoted the upheaval which 
has made it necessary to land Imperial troops at Basra. 
Connivance between Germans and Russians threatens to 
become a menace from the Aigean to the Indies. But the 
ultimate question remains. Even if the Germans do make 
further conquests, even if they turn Russia into a vassal-ally, 
will their final victory over England and the Empire be 
assured ? The answer is that it will not. In a last analysis, 
their conquests, including those that are accomplished by 
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‘ peaceful’ means, ate empty provided the war goes on. 
These conquests alone will not end the war. Formidable as 
the menace to England and the Empire may become, it cannot 
be decisive unless the national and imperial spirit fail. Of this 
there is, as yet, no sign. The recent raids on London and 
other cities seem to have hardened the national resolve to 
break the might of Germany and to keep it broken. A 
hatred, less articulate but far deeper than the hatred felt 
during the last war, has begun to prevail. It will not vanish 
as hatred vanished when the last war came to an end. In the 
last war it was encouraged by the Press and the politicians— 
the public was a long way behind them in hatred of the 
enemy, and the armed forces were a long way behind the 
public (the word ‘Hun’ was used chiefly by civilians). In 
this war, hatred is being discouraged by the Press and the 
politicians—the public is a long way ahead this time, and, this 
time, also, the armed forces are with the public. The people 
of this country, unlike so many politicians and publicists, are 
aware that they are engaged in a life-and-death struggle with 
the Germans, with the enemy of 1914, and not merely with 
the ‘ Nazis’ (a word which constantly appears in newspaper 
headlines but is hardly ever used by plain people in everyday 
conversation). They have endured the grief, the miseries, 
and the deprivations of this struggle once before—they are 
resolved not to endute them a third time. When the wart 
is won, this resolve, which is also the resolve of the armed 
forces, will determine the character of the peace—if it does 
not, then the war will have been won in vain, for the peace 
will have been lost. If the spirit of the nation remains 
unbroken, any Government which attempts to conclude a 
peace of a different kind, a peace such as Mr. Priestley and his 
“1941 Committee,’ Mr. Harbutt Dawson in the Contemporary 
Review, and others (indeed, most of the many who write on 
the subject), are recommending, will do so at its peril. In the 
ptesent mood of the public—especially since the recent 
ferocious raids on London, any Government even suspected 
of having such a peace in mind would be swept out of 
existence. 

But the public and the armed forces cannot be expected 
to bear everything and do everything. To say we shall 
pull through because ‘ the spirit of the country is grand’ is to 
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misinterpret that spirit. The reverses in the Near East have 
brought the widespread optimism that followed the victories 
over the Italians to an abrupt end. The Prime Minister is 
popular still. He has earned his popularity to the full. But 
the Government as a whole is not very popular. It is 
not, as yet, unpopular, but the public is becoming more 
and more critical. 

A spirit of distrust has begun to spread, distrust, not 
so much of the Government as of Government Depart- 
ments in general and of politicians in general. It is 
frequently asserted—and with some truth—that Parliament 
has revived as an institution since the war began, and 
that the debates are livelier and more interesting than they 
have been for many years. But public interest in Parliament 
has not revived, nor will it do so as long as there is no serious 
Opposition. Those who opposed the last war may have 
been misguided, but they were not stupid. The old Indepen- 
dent Labour Party may have been animated by the wrong 
spirit, but it was a keen, fighting spirit nevertheless. It is 
a pity that the opponents of the present war are stupid 
or sentimental, or both. The characteristic of present- 
day pacifism is its silliness. Searching criticism of the 
Government’s policy at home, of the conduct of the war, and 
of the war itself is very desirable—it gives those who support 
the Government and who believe in the war something to 
bite on. The public has become curiously unpolitical, at 
least in a party sense. The general drift of public opinion 
is towards the Left. Property is less safe in England than 
it has ever been in modern times, but so far from clinging 
to it the more, the public feel that property does not matter. 
Indeed, it has a kind of new consciousness, a mental discovery, 
very simple in itself, but with vast implications : that property 
does not matter. And yet, although socialism, whether for 
good or ill, seems inevitable, it has almost perished as a living 
faith. It has supporters, but no devotees. It has very few 
critics—and no enemies. It is not at all sure that the drift 
towards the Left will add to the Labour Party and take 
away from the Conservative Party. The country is liberal 
at heart, but it seems doubtful whether the Liberal Party will 
survive the war. The greatest defect of the Labour Party 
is its gross incomprehension wherever foreign affairs are 
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concerned, an incomprehension that dominated its inter- 
national outlook for many years and did much to bring on 
the wart. Labour is only one degree less responsible for the 
war than the Conservatives, and the Conservatives only one 
degree less responsible than the Germans, since ‘ appease- 
ment’ on the Right and utopian pacifism on the Left made 
it possible for aggressive militarism to prevail. Without 
these, there would have been no war. A further defect of the 
Labour Party is its relative indifference to the freedom of the 
individual. It is regrettable that citizens of this country 
should be detained indefinitely without trial. It is also 
dangerous, for if it can happen to anyone, it can happen to 
any others, and, in the absence of a trial, the question of guilt 
and innocence is ruled out, and expediency alone prevails. 
But what seems expedient to those in authority to-day may 
not seem expedient to those in authority to-morrow, and the 
newly-fashioned coercive instrument of individual detention 
without due procedure of law may become a weapon of general 
repression in the period of social crisis that will surely come 
when the war is over, if not before. 

An understanding knowledge of foreign affairs and a 
deep concern for the liberty of the individual are the two 
chief qualities that made up the unique political genius of the 
English. They run through English political literature 
from Bacon to Bagehot, but are almost entirely absent from 
the political literature that is being produced so voluminously 
by the Left to-day, despite the fact that foreign affairs and 
individual freedom are the principal subjects of all this 
writing. These defects do not, of themselves, make for 
unpopularity, but they are intimately associated with a lack 
of greatness, of depth, of personality, a lack always perceptible 
amongst politicians, but seldom so conspicuous as it is to-day. 
An insight into foreign affairs goes with political vision, 
that vision for lack of which ‘ the people perish.’ It is part 
of what the Germans call ‘ We/tblick’—a very different thing 
from ‘ Weltanschauung, and a much better one. Concern, 
indeed passion for, individual freedom goes with character 
and moral courage. It cannot be said that these qualities 
which are lacking in the Labour Party are very evident in 
the Conservative Party, though one could name-a few, alas, 
too few, Conservatives, including some of the younger 
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generation, who have them. Labour was relatively untried 
and came, as it were, fresh to the task of government, so that 
more was expected of it than was perhaps reasonable. Despite 
the hard-working integrity of a Morrison, the sincerity of a 
Greenwood, the eloquence of a Bevin, Labour is, if not a 
failure, at least a disappointment. Nor has it really made 
amends for lack of vision and moral greatness by any excep- 
tional gifts in matters relating to efficiency and organisation. 
Never, in modern times at least, can the leaders of the country 
have figured so little in the minds and affections of plain people 
—the Prime Minister alone excepted. 

The situation does not call for leadership in the German 
sense—for ‘ Fabrertum.’ But it does call for popular guidance. 
In the darkness that seems to lie ahead, when, if the indications 
are not deceptive, Hitler will present the German people with 
success after success, a greater intimacy, as it were, between 
Government and public, will be needed in this country, a 
stronger conviction of effort and sacrifice endured in common 
in a common cause and a common national destiny. Franker, 
much franker, political guidance—as distinct from propaganda 
—with the help of the Press and wireless are necessary if the 
semi-political, semi-moral creeping malaise, which has begun 
even now, is not to go so deep that it will impair the immense 
fortitude, patience, and faith that are the main foundation of 
the ‘ home front.’ 

It is on the ‘ home front’ that the outcome of the war 
depends. Few utterances contain more truth and few are 
heard more often than the words ‘ if we stick it, we shall win.’ 
The vastness of the German conquests will determine the 
immensity of the German collapse—‘ if we stick it’ All 
competent observers seem to agree, in this war as in the last, 
that the English ‘ can take it’ better than the Germans, that 
the English ‘ home front ’ is more solid than the German and 
is made more solid still by defeat because of the deep-seated 
national faith that, some day, defeat will be turned into 
victory. The German lines of communication grow longer 
and longer, the regions occupied by the German armies 
gtow vaster, the fronts become more extensive, but the 
final decision is no nearer. Battles are won, whole cam- 
paigns are brought to a successful conclusion—only to 
reveal the prospect of more battles and further campaigns. 
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* Ibr werdet euch xu Tode siegen,’ a Turkish general is said to have 
remarked in a conversation with Liman von Sanders who was 
vaunting the victories the Germans were winning in the last 
wat. The phrase defies literal translation, but it conveys a 
sense of ultimate collapse beneath the burden of accumulated 
victories that lead to nowhere. 

But those who are responsible for policy at home, and the 
conduct of the war abroad, cannot presume on the spirit of the 
nation, cannot take final victory for granted merely because it 
continues to elude the Germans, because, however ill the war 
goes, people will ‘stick it.’ The war must be won by 
fighting—the German ‘ home front’ will collapse after, and 
not before, the German forces have been defeated in battle. 
It is not enough that victory come some time. If people 
suspect that every human and inhuman effort is not being 
made to win the war and win it soon, they may continue to 
* stick it’ with empty bellies under German bombing, but 
not under complacency, amateurishness, and unrealism in 
high places. 

THE Eprror. 
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POLICY AND STRATEGY IN THE NEAR EAST 


Every barber in the West End of London is whispering into 
receptive ears that the set-back in Libya and the most perilous 
situation of our troops in Greece is due to the interference of 
the Politician with the Soldier—Winston Churchill, they say, 
is at his old game of sideshows again. Antwerp! Gallipoli ! 
Salonica! Are these errors to be repeated in this war ? If Sir 
Archibald Wavell had been allowed his way we should never 
have stopped until we had taken Tripoli, and there would 
have been no German armoured divisions in North Africa 
to turn the tables upon our forces there. Jugoslavia ? What 
was the good of encouraging her to ‘ find her soul ’ if she has 
lost her life? What have all these endless processions to 
Turkey of staff officers and Cabinet Ministers accomplished, 
if the Balkan States are wiped out one after another ? Would 
it not have been better to have taken the soldiers’ advice, to 
have concentrated all our efforts on the completion of the 
immediate task to which we had set our hands, and brought 
the Italian African Empire crashing down in the confident 
hope that with its fall the reign of Fascism in Rome would 
have come to its end, the Axis have been rent in twain, and 
then with the ‘seconds out of the ring’ we could have 
addressed ourselves to the final task—the overthrow of 
German might, which in the end can only be accomplished in 
Western Europe ? So runs the criticism, and it would be the 
wildest folly not to let it be fully examined, not only by expert 
opinion but by the general public, who have learnt enough 
of war during these last few years to be well able to form a 
judgment. 

But let it be said at once that though barbers whisper and 
the corridors of Parliament give back an echo, there is not the 
slightest indication that the responsible soldiers differed in any 
way from the decision arrived at by the civil Government, upon 
whom most rightly rested the responsibility. It may be that 
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the soldiers’ considered view coincided with and reinforced 
the Cabinet’s opinion ; it may be that they set forth for con- 
sideration a contrary course and were, in discussion, converted 
to that actually adopted ; it may be that the available military 
intelligence was not precise enough to enable the outcome to 
be foreseen, or, if available, it may have been interpreted amiss ; 
of one thing we may be assured, neither Sir John Dill nor Sir 
Archibald Wavell are of the stuff to allow the military fortunes 
of the army, for which they are responsible, to be committed 
to a course of which they strongly disapproved, and still retain 
their positions. With that assurance it is well to seek the 
secret of these anxious and fateful military decisions. 

Let us look back a little. In December 1940 the battle 
of Britain had been won by the R.A.F. and Hitler had had 
perforce to abandon his declared intention of bringing the 
war to a conclusion by invasion. Western Europe was in 
his power, the Balkans had ever been part of his projected 
heirarchy. The blockade was beginning to disturb him. 
His plans in America had gone awry. His fuel supply for 
his aeroplanes and his submarines was causing him anxiety. 
Italy was making slow progress along the northern coast of 
Africa. There was no sign of British activity anywhere in 
Europe, except on the sea and in the air. An advance to and 
through the Balkans was more than invited, it was almost 
imperative. There can be little doubt that as the scheme 
was originally formulated, it was expected that Italy would be 
well able to perform the double.task of overcoming Greece 
and pressing on to Egypt, which was probably to be used as 
bait to Turkey. Germany’s part was to be the subjugation 
of the remaining Balkan States—Roumania, Bulgaria, Jugo- 
slavia—and the oilfields of Irak and ultimately of Iran would 
lie at the disposal of the Axis. The amazing resistance offered 
by Greece to Italy culminating in the series of victories which 
all but secured for her the military possession of Albania 
was the first serious mishap to the German plan. Without 
it—and this must never be forgotten—it is possible that our 
efforts in Libya might have encountered much greater 
difficulties. The resistance of Greece was closely followed by 
the general attack on all the African fronts by the forces of 
the Empire. The Italians were driven from Cyrenaica, from 
Italian and British Somaliland, from Eritrea and finally from 
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Abyssinia. But meantime Roumania and Bulgaria threw in 
their lot with Germany. There was unmistakable evidence 
that Germany was concentrating great strength in the Near 
East. She had already approached Jugoslavia and there 
seemed grave danger that that country also would seek her 
own safety by timely submission. If this should happen 
there could be no manner of doubt but that Germany would 
be able to amass overwhelming force against our Greek ally, 
nor was it to be expected that Turkey unaided would be able 
effectively to intervene, if, indeed, the defection of Jugoslavia 
did not induce her to acquiesce in this new advance of the 
Axis towards her borders. Simultaneously with this con- 
centration of German troops towards the Balkans there was 
reported the presence in Northern Africa of one complete 
German armoured division (400 tanks) and elements of two 
more divisions. 

It was at this stage that the decision had to be taken 
whether or not to press on to Tripoli with the victorious Army 
of the Nile, or whether alternatively to send forces to the 
assistance of Greece in such strength as to be able to give her 
real help, for anything less would be a liability rather than 
an asset, since they might give a false sense of safety. 

Regarded as a purely military problem there could 
obviously be but one answer. So long as there was a con- 
siderable force of hostile armoured units in Libya and the 
obvious possibility of reinforcements reaching them by the 
same route, whether by air or sea, any material reduction of 
our own armoured strength in Libya was highly inadvisable. 
From a military point of view the most we could accomplish 
in Greece would be the repulse of an attack on an ally. 
There was no hope of an allied offensive through the Balkans. 
We would be fighting in an area where conditions would be 
disadvantageous to us. The maintenance of our supplies 
and reinforcement in personnel would be most difficult, we 
could not hope to have and to hold command of the air. 
If our allies were unable to stand up to the greatly superior 
numbers of far better equipped adversaries, the position 
of our detached force would obviously be precarious. We 
had made a safe and successful evacuation of Gallipoli in the 
last wat, a much more difficult and costly evacuation at 
Dunkirk, but we had no right to expect to be able to repeat 
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the process, more especially as we would not have command 
of the air. We were only now beginning to get our equip- 
ment for our army to a state comparable with that of Germany, 
we could not afford to throw any away. If the detachment 
sent to Greece were unsuccessful, and it was difficult to foresee 
any other result unless Turkey and Jugoslavia made common 
cause with Greece, the loss of prestige would be considerable. 
Looked at from the purely African point of view there were 
cogent reasons against sending troops away from Africa. 
While it was true that we had captured 140,000 prisoners, 
including twenty-three general officers and an admiral, and 
vast quantities of military booty, and had freed Egypt from 
any immediate threat of invasion, the main purpose for which 
we had attacked the Italians in Italy, the downfall of Fascism 
in Italy itself, was still unaccomplished. An attack on 
Tripoli would not be difficult. True, a little delay would be 
necessaty to enable those track vehicles which were showing 
signs of weat to be reconditioned, but even so Tripoli might 
be expected to fall within a month. The small German 
force there would be destroyed, and with the whole of the 
Mediterranean coast in Africa east of Tunis in our hands, 
our relations with the French African Empire might well show 
improvement. Even if the Germans should succeed in 
reinforcing their troops in Tripoli they would fight in Africa 
with precisely the same disadvantages of supply as we would 
have to contend against in the Balkans; for in Africa we 
should have command of the air, and German supplies would 
have to run the gauntlet of our air and naval patrols. Further, 
and this is an important military consideration, from Tripoli 
we should be able to afford great aid to Malta in the gallant 
defence which she is making against an increasing attack. 
Finally we can put the most potent argument against the 
Grecian enterprise in Sir Archibald Wavell’s own words : 


If you take the position of the Central Powers in the late war 
[he said in his Lees Knowles lectures at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1939], as a circle and draw to the circumference of that circle 
the principal lines of communication from both inside and outside 
the circle, you will, I think, be persuaded that the only front on 
which the Allies could fight the Central Powers on reasonably equal 
terms as regards communications was on the Western front. Our 
tactical methods on that front may have been, and indeed were, 
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crude and wasteful, but Sir William Robertson’s basic idea that 
owing to questions of communications we were forced to make our 
main effort on that front was, I am sure, right. 

The same argument applies with even greater force in 
the present war as between Great Britain and Germany. 
The final battle will be fought and won in Western Europe, 
where alone Great Britain and the Empire can meet Germany 
on reasonably favourable terms. 

But if the problem viewed solely as strategy admits of 
but one answer, the requirements of national policy were 
little less definite. In Western Europe we had been unable 
to render effective protection to any single one of the States 
that had resisted the Nazi assault. In the end, they might 
look forward to great recompense, but in the meantime those 
which had stood firm were little, if at all, better off than those 
that had sought to appease. Germany’s aim in her Balkan 
adventure was patent to all. She sought to force her way to 
the dual objectives of the oilfields of Irak and the control of 
Egypt, thus cutting our normal basic line of imperial inter- 
communication. Given time, the British Empire, with the 
United States, could so develop resources that this move 
eastwatd could be easily stopped. But time was essential, 
atid the most ready means of securing time was by resistance 
in the Balkans. Greece was already at war. We had neither 
urged nor even asked her to enter the conflict. She had done 
so of her own volition, but we had most gladly welcomed her 
as an active ally and pledged ourselves to support her by 
every means in our power. ‘The best if not, indeed, the only 
thoroughly effective way of securing her safety, or even her 
existence, against the coming onslaught lay in organising the 
three remaining independent Balkan countries to a joint 
resistance. Turkey was already our ally, but obviously not 
yet willing to risk the hazard of war merely to protect Greece. 
Jugoslavia was torn by discord. The governing faction 
favoured appeasement by surrender, but the people were 
willing to fight for their liberty. Joint action by Greece, 
Turkey and Jugoslavia was not yet beyond the bounds of 
possibility or of hope. It might be obtained—it would 
certainly be far more probable of attainment—if our promises 
of support were implemented by the immediate dispatch 
during the actual negotiations of a British force. If any 
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force was sent, it must be in some strength and it must show 
its intention of fighting to the end. To refuse to send such 
a force would mean that no other neutral country would 
henceforth value our alliance. German propagandists would 
see to that. Turkey, obviously already hesitant, would feel 
absolved from any implication to take active part in the war. 
The Balkans would fall before the mere sounding of the 
trumpet as surely and as swiftly as the walls of Jericho, 
and we might speedily find ourselves engaged in decisive 
battle in far worse conditions long before our full resources 
were developed. As regards the danger of an advance from 
Tripoli on. Egypt, if the Balkan Powers made common cause, 
as was to be hoped, Germany’s hands would be far too full 
for many weeks to come for any such movement to be made 
in strength. In any case the distance to be traversed and the 
difficulties of communication reduced the risk to an acceptable 
size. 

These appear to be the rival arguments. We do not need 
the barber’s whispers or the mutterings of the lobby to help 
us to our decision. No war yet was won, nor ever will be, 
without risks being run. Some of these risks are bound to 
miscarry. Were it otherwise, they would not be risks, 
The Balkan States have not made common cause. We have 
failed to make the leaders of Turkey see wherein true security 
lies for them. We have risked some of the very flower of 
our army which we can ill spare. Come what may, we hope 
and believe they will fight such a fight that when the history 
of this war is written it will be found to have fulfilled the same 
purpose as the battle of Le Cateau which first showed that the 
military strength of Germany could be withstood. 

At the moment of writing it is too early to attempt to 
forecast the course of the great battle now raging. But this 
can be said, it is the first time that the German army is suffering 
punishment. The news of its losses must soon reach the 
German homes. It will remind them of their losses in the 
last war and of their defeat in battle at the hands of the British 
Army of that time—not one half as big or as powerful as the 
army they know they will have to meet. 

JouHN CHARTERIS. 





THE MEANING OF MATAPAN 


‘I rejected at once the idea of a night action between the heavy ships, as 
leading to possible disaster owing, first, to the presence of torpedo craft in 
such large numbers, and, secondly, to the impossibility of distinguishing 
between our own and enemy vessels.’ 

Jellicoe’s ‘ Despatch on the Battle of Jutland,’ 1916. 


A QUARTER of a century after those words were penned the 
main major action of a new war saw our heavy ships coming 
into action for the first time in the operation, after darkness 
had fallen. 

The contrast must attract attention even among those 
whose study of naval warfare is desultory and only stimulated 
by the immediate news of the day. It is so complete a reversal 
of policy that there is a danger that Admiral Cunningham’s 
recent success in the Battle of Cape Matapan may be read by 
some as supporting the bitter (and often politically inspired) 
criticisms of Jellicoe’s handling of the Grand Fleet. That 
would be a further grave injustice to the memory of a great 
sea leader, and it is important that any such impression be 
checked before it can spread. Without therefore attempting 
as yet the deduction of any general lessons from the Battle of 
Matapan, we may well consider and endeavour to appraise the 
meaning of this one aspect of the operation. 

The twenty-five years that separate the two battles were a 
time of intensive research among naval officers. The pro- 
longed dominance of the study of material—design of ships, 
development of guns, elaboration of machinery and so on— 
was challenged by the oncoming generation which had prac- 
tical experience of the problems of using that material in war. 
They set themselves to discover where and to what extent 
the unreal conditions of peace-time manceuvres prior to 1914 
had led to the uprising and acceptance of tactical errors, and 
to expose error where they could pin it down. They set 
themselves moreover to profit by the practical experience of 
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all classes of warship in the many and varied emergencies that 
had arisen in the last war, and to develop from the lessons to 
be learned new tactical plans that were not based on theoretic 
possibilities. It was not wholly a revolt against material, but 
it was a revolt against the undue dominance of material 
considerations. 

It is a little difficult for those whose memories of the years 
before 1914 are limited to clockwork ships on the local 
Round Pond and to paper boats in the evening bath to realise 
the extent to which theory and supposition then governed our 
conception of twentieth century naval warfare. Invention 
was rapidly revolutionising material. The Navy that Queen 
Victoria left was completely obsolescent when King Edward 
died only ten years later. It is not necessary here to discuss 
whether the ‘ progress ’ was good or bad. The naval leaders 
in the wat of 1914 were in control of the material produced 
by that progress. And they were groping towards an 
appreciation of the power latent in all the untried devices 
that had been lavished on their ships by the scientific 
materialists. 

That was the background against which Jellicoe and his 
colleagues in the Grand Fleet of 1914 had to draw up theit 
Fighting Instructions. The present generation of naval 
leaders had exact knowledge that was denied to those imme- 
diate forerunners. They indeed had to dig out that knowledge 
at the peril of their lives. Hood and Cay, Arbuthnot, Prowse, 
Sowerby and Wintour among the senior leaders, Loftus Jones, 
Terry and Stuart among the juniors paid with their lives for 
the garnering of knowledge. 

That ordeal by fire burned away much of the dross of 
theory. The successors of Jellicoe have knowledge that he 
could not have before Jutland. They knew as he could not 
that the menace of the torpedo by day or by night had been 
exaggerated: its unknown possibilities had been evaluated 
too high. They knew that there was no ‘ impossibility of dis- 
tinguishing between our own and enemy vessels’ in a night 
action. They could find recorded in the published Jutland 
Papers twelve sepatate signals which were sent between 10 
p.m. and 2.30 a.m. reporting identification of enemy ships by 
type, if not by class and name. They could find among the 
logged ‘ remarks’ of different ships evidence in a score of 
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instances of identification of enemy ships at night, some of 
these with distinguishing details so clearly reported that the 
observers should have fixed the very class of the ships whose 
silhouettes showed up against the glare of gunfire and 
explosions. 

It was upon these lessons from practical experience and 
not upon theory that Admiral Cunningham was able to base 
his Fighting Instructions to the Mediterranean Fleet twenty- 
five years after Jutland. 

I have been privileged as a lay observer of the naval world 
to watch for twenty years the gradual application of the lessons 
of the last war to the tactics of the new Navy. The detailed 
account of Matapan which was given to us by a naval officer a 
few days after it took place recalled to me vividly more than 
one night operation in the Mediterranean during the annual 
spring ‘battles’ between the Atlantic and Mediterranean Fleets. 
I saw in mimic action as.far back as 1929 the very situation 
that arose on the night of March 28th, 1941—with this 
important difference, that both the opposed Admirals in our 
mancuvre Fleets were aware of the proximity of ‘ enemy’ 
ships some time before the range dwindled to 4,000 yards. 
The advice that Jellicoe gave to the Admiralty in his comment 
on Jutland—‘ Under night conditions we have a good deal 
to learn ’—had been noted by the younger school of tacticians, 
and they, having agreed that night action between heavy ships 
would not necessarily lead to disaster for us whatever it might 
do for the enemy, set themselves strenuously to the tasks of 
evolving effective tactics and of training everybody under 
them in efficient action in the dark. 

They were much hampered. The dead hand of the 
economy campaigns in the late 1920’s and early 1930’s cut 
the Navy’s fuel ration to such an extent that speed was dras- 
tically reduced in the exercises that Admirals were set to carry 
out. The maximum speed at which heavy ships could steam 
was 12 to 13 knots, the maximum for destroyers was 18 
knots. Now, the tactical difference between those speeds 
and full speed is not represented by a simple multiplicator of 
two. Ships approaching each other at 23 or 24 knots reduce 
the range by about 1,500 yards a minute and those at 35 
knots reduce it by 2,160 yards a minute. The time in which 
the navigators and the gunnery or torpedo officers have to 
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make up their minds is so much less relatively, that only 
constant practice at high speed can develop the necessary 
responsiveness in the human mechanism. Young officers in 
command of destroyers up to 1935 admitted in conversation 
that they had never handled their ships in flotilla exercises at 
32 to 35 knots until, during the Abyssinian crisis, there was a 
sudden lifting of the fuel restrictions. They then found them- 
selves flung, all untutored, into night manceuvres at unex- 
perienced speeds, and they frankly described it as ‘ terrifying.’ 
So would a man who, never having driven a car at more than 
20 miles an hour, was suddenly put at the wheel of a racing 
car and told to take part in a Brooklands meeting. 

After the momentary crisis of 1935 the fuel and speed 
restrictions were re-imposed. In one exercise of 1938 I recall 
that our ship, representing a fast battle-cruiser squadron, was 
allowed 17 knots as her extreme speed, and the neared were 
held down to 22 knots. 

In spite of these and other shackles to efficient training, 
Admirals like Tovey and Cunningham pressed forward the 
development of tactical ideas based on their study of modern 
war conditions. And at the same time, in a different naval 
sphere, Admirals like Ramsay and Royle, Captains like Lyster, 
were facing the problems of conjoint operations between their 
ship-borne aircraft and the warships of the main Fleet. They 
were facing boldly, too, the manifold and manifest risks of 
training in night-flying from and to the aircraft carriers. The 
‘ possible disaster’ which the leaders of 1914 had envisaged 
for their material in night operations in real warfare was ever 
present in the peace time training in night flying at sea. But 
the risk was faced, both by the young airmen eager to make 
themselves proficient, and by their seniors on whom rested the 
responsibility for ordering the operations and on whom would 
have fallen public disapproval if the ‘possible disaster’ had 
occurred. 

These two aspects of naval training in recent years deserve 
public recognition. They mark an upsurge of the fighting 
spitit against the inverted belief that naval material governs 
tactics instead of tactics governing the material both in its 
design and construction. The younger generation after 1918 
exposed the basic error of naval training since 1873, when the 
syllabus of the Royal Navy College at Greenwich for the 
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higher education of naval officers provided amply for the 
teaching of subjects connected with material, but side- 
tracked study of the use of that material—in a word, of 
strategy and tactics. That was the system under which the 
sea leaders of 1914 like Jellicoe, Beatty, Madden, Sturdee and 
the other Grand Fleet seniors were educated. On the basis 
of their training they inevitably envisaged their problems, just 
as the late seventeenth and early eighteenth century leaders 
studied their problems in the light of the teaching of Penn and 
the Duke of York. It took men of the mental calibre of 
Hawke and Nelson to revolutionise the Navy’s fixed con- 
ceptions of tactical propriety, and it took many years of war 
experience (and of inconclusive battles) to shake the con- 
servative Admirals’ adherence to the established Fighting 
Instructions inherited from the Carolean Navy. 

Our modern experience has been happier, in that the revolt 
against error has come to fruition much more rapidly than in 
the days of our forbears. Indeed, we may say that the 
‘error’ was not allowed time to become established and tradi- 
tional. Behind the scenes, seamen who took no part in the 


embittered civilian discussions about the tactics of Jutland, 
worked dispassionately to extract from the records of the 
battle the correct and useful lessons to be learned. 


H. C. Ferrasy. 
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THE WISDOM OF LORD SALISBURY 
I 


Rosert Cectz, Third Marquess of Salisbury, Queen Victoria’s 
last Prime Minister, died on August 22nd, 1903. Two years 
later a couple of volumes of his essays, with useful annotations 
by an anonymous editor, were published by Mr. John Murray. 
The essays, six in number, had all been written originally for 
the Quarterly Review, and they were all massive contributions 
to historical knowledge and political discussion such as one 
is accustomed to find in that magistral magazine. They were 
written during the years 1861-1864 when Robert Cecil was 
still a younger son, a young husband, and a rather impecunious 
Member of the House of Commons. They were written 
under pressure of financial necessity, like the still more 
numerous articles which he contributed to the Saturday Review 
during this same period. We have cause to be grateful for 
the unpleasant pressure thus placed upon him by circum- 
stances ; for he lacked the cacethes scribendi, so that when his 
condition became more comfortable he ceased to write. For 
a knowledge of his ideas during the later half of his life we 
have to depend upon reports of his speeches, and although as 
a speaker he was matchless in lucidity and in felicity of 
expression, nevertheless he could not impose upon any 
audience the close and intricate arguments that he could lay 
before a reader. Moreover, his excellence as a speaker was 
to no small extent due to practice in the arrangement of 
material and its presentation in literary form which he 
acquired at his desk. As Lady Gwendolen Cecil tells us in 
her biography of her father: ‘ Had he not been driven to it 
by necessity, it is very doubtful whether he would ever have 
submitted to a discipline to which he himself believed that he 
owed much of his subsequent success in public life.’ 

The six essays contained in these two volumes are all of 
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them weighty and serious dissertations, each of them long 
enough to constitute a small book. They display a complete 
mastery of the subjects under discussion ; they are models of 
literary architecture; in style and composition they are 
flawless; they abound in pungent epigrams and in happy 
turns of language. In short, they are perfect specimens of 
virile English prose, not unworthy to rank with those 
fascinating but more flamboyant essays which three decades 
earlier Lord Macaulay had contributed to the rival Edinburgh 
Review. ‘They may, indeed, be regarded as to some extent a 
counterblast to Macaulay. For there can be no doubt that 
Macaulay in his Essays, if not in his History, is heavily biassed 
on the side of the Whigs. Lord Salisbury shows, with many 
allusions to Macaulay, that there is much to be said on the 
Tory side. 

This Tory revision of history is most marked in the three 
essays contained in the first volume, one on Lord Castlereagh, 
and two on the younger Pitt. 

Probably no British statesman was ever so vehemently 
denounced by Whig politicians during his lifetime as Lord 
Castlereagh, or so deeply denigrated by Whig historians after 
his death. His Irish administration at the time of the Union ; 
his conduct of the War Office during the later stages of 
Britain’s conflict with Napoleon ; his share in the conclusion 
of the Treaty of Vienna; his responsibility for the passage 
of the repressive Seven Acts of 1819; above everything, his 
direction of British Foreign Policy during the ten years that 
terminated with his death in 1822—all have come in for 
unmitigated and even hysterical denunciation. Shelley in his 
Masque of Anarchy, and Byron in the Dedication to Don Juan, 
did but express in unusually virulent language the opinions 
respecting Castlereagh which their less voluble and more 
prosaic colleagues held equally strongly. The rehabilitation 
of Castlereagh was made possible by the publication of Sir 
Archibald Alison’s biography in 1861; but it was Cecil’s 
masterly essay, published the following year, based on that 
work and on the Stewart Papers, that commenced the process 
of entire vindication that has been completed in recent years 
by the researches of Dr. Montgomery Hyde, Professor Alison 
Phillips, Professor C. K. Webster, and Sir John Marriott. 
‘No modern critic,’ says Sir John Marriott, ‘ would question 
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Lord Castlereagh’s right to a place in the first class of British 
Parliamentary statesmen.’ As the star of Canning has declined, 
so has the star of Castlereagh risen. His place in the empyrean 
is secure. 

The place of the younger Pitt in the front rank of British 
statesmen has, of course, never been questioned. Member of 
Parliament while still under age ; Chancellor of the Exchequer 
at twenty-three and Prime Minister at twenty-four, he dis- 
played from the first a maturity of knowledge, a strength of 
will, and a dialectual ability that stamped him as a political 
genius. His successful combats with such giants of verbal 
valour as Fox, Burke, and Sheridan filled his contemporaries, 
and still fill historians, with amazement. Nevertheless, the 
Whigs of his own day and their disciples in the next generation 
maintained that, for all his courage and skill, he was radically 
wrong in his policy, and needlessly dictatorial in his methods. 
His cause, moreover, was not helped by his first biographers, 
Tomline and Gifford. The one produced, mainly by means of 
scissors and paste, a tome of portentous dullness described 
by Macaulay as ‘ the worst biography of its size in the world ’ ; 
the other, though his work was rather shorter, was scarcely 
mote lively; he, too, overloaded his pages with Hansard. 
The first worthy survey of Pitt’s career was that provided by 
his relative Lord Stanhope in 1861-1862, and it was this four- 
volumed work that formed the text of Lord Salisbury’s two 
essays written in the same years: the first dealt with Pitt as 
a peace minister; the second with Pitt as the arch-opponent 
of Revolutionary and Napoleonic France. The two together 
constitute a splendid vindication of Pitt’s character and 
achievements, and also incidentally 2 damning indictment of 
the brilliant but utterly unprincipled Charles James Fox whose 
long exclusion from office and influence is the staple theme of 
Whig lamentation. 

The essays on Castlereagh and Pitt fill Lord Salisbury’s 
first volume. It is a volume of profound interest to students 
of British political history. Its judgments anticipate in a 
remarkable manner the considered verdicts of modern 
historians, based upon the detailed researches of another 
eighty years. 

The second volume, however, containing three essays on 
Foreign Politics is the one whose rich stores of wisdom are 
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still invaluable for guidance in the present critical days. For, 
dealing though they do with the problems of the mid- 
Victorian and still earlier Georgian ages, they throw searching 
light upon some chronic errors of British policy, and also 
upon the persistent characteristics of the Continental Powers 
with whom Britain has relations. 

The first essay treats of Poland at that time (April, 1863) 
in revolt against the tyrannical government of Russia. While 
deploring and denouncing the harsh rule of the Tsar, 
Alexander II, and of his deputies in Warsaw, Lord Salisbury 
does not hesitate to point out how Poland’s sad fate was to 
no small extent due to defects in her own character and 
constitution. He discusses at length the causes of that fatal 
partitionment of Poland in the eighteenth century which was 
the beginning of the revolutionary upheavals that marked 
the close of that period. While blaming the Poles for those 
faults which had made their country anarchic and helpless, 
he does not hesitate to point to Frederick the Great of Prussia 
as the real villain of the piece. To do so at that date required 
both unusual insight and uncommon courage. On the one 
hand, almost unanimous opinion ascribed the initiation of 
the scheme of partitionment to Catherine of Russia, and not 
to the subterranean Frederick. On the other hand, at that 
very time Thomas Carlyle was publishing his many-volumed 
Life of Frederick in which that unscrupulous aggressor was 
eulogised as hero. 


To Frederick the Great of Prussia [wrote Lord Salisbury], belongs 
the credit of having initiated the Scheme which was actually carried 
into execution. 


To this statement he added a generalisation that deserves 
reiteration to-day : 


Spoliation was the hereditary tradition of his race. The whole 
history of the Kingdom over which he rules was a history of law- 
less annexation. It was formed of territory filched from other 
races and other Powers, and from no Power so liberally as from 
Poland. 


This theme of Prussian aggression and ‘lawless annexa- 
tion’ which is merely incidental in the essay on Poland, 
becomes the /itmotiv of the second essay in the volume. It 
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is entitled The Danish Duchies, and it treats of the controversy 
concerning the disposal of Sleswig and Holstein that broke 
out on the death of their ruler Frederick VII of Denmark in 
November, 1863. The essay was published in January, 1864, 
while still the issue was undecided and while still peace or 
war hung in the balance. What Lord Salisbury has to say 
on this matter is all the more interesting and important because 
the ‘lawless annexation’ of the Danish Duchies by Prussia 
was the first of that organised series of predatory German 
conquests of which Hitler’s bid for world-domination is the 
latest and most formidable manifestation. Since 1863 Prussia 
and Prussianised Germany have worked true to type. Bis- 
marck was behind the scenes in 1863, but his sinister opera- 
tions were not yet evident. It is significant that he is men- 
tioned by Lord Salisbury only twice, and that quite incidentally 
in footnotes. But recent revelations respecting German 
diplomacy during the thirty years that terminated with his 
dismissal in 1890 show that he had already formulated his 
great designs and that he was engaged secretly in carrying 
them out in ruthless disregard of the principles of law and 
justice. 

The constitutional issues raised in 1865 by the death of 
Frederick VII without descendants were of the most com- 
plicated character. The relations of the two Duchies to one 
another, to the Kingdom of Denmark, and to the German 
Confederation ; the claims of the Duke of Augustenburg, the 
Prince of Gliicksburg, and the Tsar of Russia—these and 
other matters formed a puzzle the equal of which can hardly 
be found in the annals of diplomacy. It is safe to say, however, 
that never have the tangled problems involved been un- 
ravelled so successfully or displayed so lucidly as in this 
masterly study of Lord Salisbury. This much, at any rate, 
becomes clearly evident: first, that among all the persons or 
Powers that had claims on Sleswig or Holstein, Prussia was 
not one; secondly, that Prussia—or, as we now know, 
Bismarck—although without a shadow or right, was deter- 
mined to secure them both, and particularly Sleswig, the 
more remote and more completely Danish of the two. 

Why did Prussia want the Duchies ? The answer is that 
she wanted to become a naval power, and that to achieve that 
desire she needed the harbour of Kiel. Lord Salisbury, even 
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in 1863, perceived the deep significance of the controversy 
and stated it with admirable clarity : 


The bearing of German aspirations on the present dispute may, 
in short, be summed up thus: the National Party desires above 
all things that Germany should be a great naval power; the dis- 
memberment of Denmark is essential to that end. 


Hence 


The Germans are actuated in the present dispute by very much 
the same motives as those which actuated Ahab in his celebrated 
controversy with Naboth. 


It is probable that Lord Palmerston was but echoing Lord 
Salisbury’s words when he said in Parliament : 


There is no use in disguising the fact that what is at the bottom 
of the German design is the dream of a German fleet and the wish 
to get Kiel as a German seaport. 


Having exposed the real object of German policy, and 
having denounced the ‘ lawless lust of territory ’ that charac- 
terised German ambition, Lord Salisbury proceeded to 
describe in damnatory detail the means by which the German 
Powers were seeking to carry through their nefarious pur- 
poses. His narrative is most illuminating to-day, for it shows 
that all that paraphernalia of propaganda, intrigue, treachery, 
mendacity, and violence which we have recently seen operating 
in Norway, Holland, Belgium, and France, was eighty years 
ago in full working order in the doomed Duchies of Sleswig 
and Holstein. 

The propaganda of anti-British sentiments among the German 
population in Holstein and the southern part of Sleswig was carried 
on with great success. 


Insignificant or wholly imaginary grievances of the German 
minorities were emphasised and exaggerated—grievances 
which 

no one but a Prussian in search for a pretext for aggression 
would have dreamed of mentioning. Frontier incidents werr 
provoked and converted into formal challenge to wat 
National passions were excited until, as Lord Salisbury 
semarks : 
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One of those tempests of popular madness to which Germany 
is especially liable is sweeping over the land. 


The doped and deluded people were clamouring for war, and 


the care with which the Germans have selected the weakest State 
upon their frontier for the exhibition of their irrepressible patriotism 
shows of what metal it is made. 


Of course an invasion of Sleswig and Holstein involved a 
violation of solemn engagements : 


And can the most hardened diplomat among them repress a 
blush of shame for his country when he reads over again their 
pledge so solemnly, so recently made, and so shamelessly forsworn. 


He fears that in that country they can, for 


This habit of political repudiation appears to be ingrained in 
Prussian politicians. Along with his conquests and his glory, 
Frederick the Great has left also the disastrous legacy of his treachery. 
Like most mere imitators they [the German leaders] follow chiefly 
the defects of their model, and overlook its beauties. There is 
little enough in their recent history of his military prowess or his 
political sagacity; but of his unblushing perfidy, of his cynical 
contempt for pledges given and treaties signed, they are admirable 
copyists. 


Efforts were being made to ‘appease’ Germany. Lord 
Salisbury prophesies their failure : 


The quarrel is not one of misunderstanding, or one which is 
likely to be appeased by compromise. It is that perpetual form of 
quarrel which, in its nature, is irreconcilable, and which must 
always exist between those who wish to conquer and those who 
desire not to be conquered—between those who mean to eat and 
those who are averse to being eaten. 


Lord Salisbury has no doubt where England’s duty lies. It 
is to declare herself on Denmark’s side, and to give Denmark 
all the help in her power : 


If, by timid language and a false love of peace, Germany is 
encouraged to believe that she can set treaties at defiance with 
impunity, a Continental war will result, in which it is almost 
impossible that England should not be forced to take part, 


and 
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Upon the action of England, who alone desires peace, the con- 
tinuance of peace depends, 


England, of course, did not follow the advice of Lord 
Salisbury thus given in 1863. She let predatory Germany 
‘get away ’ with her booty. In February, 1864, Prussian and 
Austrian forces invaded the Duchies. The Danes resisted, 
but no one came to theit help. They held out for six months, 
and then gave up the hopeless struggle. The Germans took 
possession of the long-coveted provinces. 

‘ Thus was accomplished,’ says Sit Alexander Malet, ‘ to 
the reproach of all Europe, and in violation of public law and 
principle, an act of high-handed violence and spoliation which 
the judgment of history will class as only secondary to the 
partition of Poland.’ 

While the struggle was still in process, Lord Salisbury 
returned to the theme in a general essay—the last in this 
volume—on Foreign Policy. In substance it is a tremendous 
and unanswerable indictment of the mismanagement of 
foreign affairs by Lord John Russell (recently created an earl) 
since his appointment under Palmerston in 1859. The 
essayist, not unjustly, on the basis of unquestionable fact, 
defines Russell’s conduct of British diplomacy as a disgraceful 
combination of ‘insolence and imbecility.’? In the face of 
weak Powers, such as Brazil, it is blatant, unreasonable, 
violent, hectoring. In the face of strong Powers, such as 
Russia (in respect of Poland) and Germany (in respect of 
Denmark) it is a medley of bluster and bluff followed by 
cowardly inaction or precipitate flight. 

The result of five years of Russell’s disastrous rule at the 
Foreign Office is that 


English bravado and English cowardice are the common staple 
of popular caricatures. . . . The estimate of the English character 
that is felt in every circle and class of society abroad, and expressed 
without reserve by the press may be summed up in one phrase, as 
a portentous mixture of bounce and baseness. 


Hence: 


England’s influence in thg councils of Europe has passed away. 
The reputation of material power upon which that influence was 
based has suddenly evaporated. It now fails to make even the 
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faintest impression upon States that formerly yielded themselves 
absolutely to its spell. 


It was well known in 1864 throughout all the Chancellories 
of Europe that England was at once so weak militarily and 
so pacific politically that she would not and could not fight, 
and 


When it is once discovered that a nation loves peace so pro- 
foundly that, rather than break it, it will put up with indignities 
and accept humiliations that would goad any other people into 
war, its influence absolutely disappears. 


In strong and vehement language in 1863 Russell reminded 
Germany of her treaty-obligations and warned her against 
agetession; in language apparently clear and emphatic he 
encouraged Denmark to defend herself, and all but promised 
her British support in doing so. But in 1864, when the crisis 
came, when Germany ignored his warnings and Denmark in 
vain looked for assistance, the emptiness of his verbiage was 
revealed. 


The policy of peace and the policy of war were equally con- 
sistent with honour and with public law. The only thing required 
of him was that he should not attempt to combine them by following 
one in his language and the other in his acts. 


Without question, the spoliation of Denmark in 1864, and 
the beginning of the expansion of Prussia by means of lawless 
aggression, were due to the provocative feebleness and, as 
Disraeli described it, ‘antiquated imbecility’ of Russell at 
this critical period. Thence have followed all of those four 
subsequent wats by means of which Prussia has sought to 
dominate Germany, to ruin France, to despoil the British 
Empire, and to subjugate the world. 

Those who in these last dark days of German aggression 
turn to these old essays of England’s great Victorian statesman 
will find them full of wisdom directly applicable to current 
affairs. 


F, J. C. HEARNsSHAW. 





MEDICINE AND HEALTH IN WAR 


SEEING perhaps more clearly than the politicians of appease- 
ment days, the civil medical profession in Great Britain pre- 
pared its plans so well in advance that it was the first organised 
group within the State to compile a register of personnel 
for war work; this was started by the British Medical 
Association in October, 1937. The outbreak of war in 
September, 1939, found the medical profession with a com- 
plete record of every doctor in the country in terms of expe- 
rience, age, locality, and willingness to serve at home or 
abroad. It was ready to meet the urgent demands of the 
Navy, the Army, the Air Force and the Emergency Medical 
Services at home. The Central Emergency Committee of the 
British Medical Association, which was set up in 1936, now 
became the Central Medical War Committee, and to it was 
given the task of allotting doctors to the three Services 
according to their demands. Local Emergency (later Medical 
War) Committees had been formed in every area of the 
country, and the work of these was done by voluntary unpaid 
secretaries (who were, of course, doctors). Knowledge of 
local doctors and of local medical needs made it possible for 
the local committees to see that the redistribution of medical 
skill was not made at the expense of the health of the civil 
population. 

Once the machine had been built and was ready to move 
at the bidding of the God of War, the supply of doctors to 
the Forces was a relatively simple matter. The difficulties 
were chiefly those of adjustment. But to provide efficient 
medical service for the Home Front meant starting from 
scratch without the aid of that providential instrument— 
precedent. 

We were all uncomfortably aware that the beginning of 
war might be heralded by a shower of thunderbolts from the 
sky in the shape of high explosive bombs, incendiary missiles, 
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and gas. Mr. H. G. Wells’s film, ‘ The Shape of Things to 
Come,’ had made us sleep uneasily at nights in every recurrent 
crisis that gave Europe the jitters. We had been told that 
‘a first-class air-raid’ might kill 50,000 people and wound 
300,000 more. Would our hospitals and medical personnel 
stand such an unprecedented strain ? 

Early in 1939 the Ministry of Health asked the B.M.A. 
to propose terms and conditions of service for the staff of a 
Civilian Hospital Emergency Medical Service (E.M.S.), 
which the Government intended to establish as part of the 
National Civil Defence organisation. This emergency hos- 
pital organisation was based on the eleven regions into which 
England and Wales had been divided for civil defence pur- 
poses. In each region the Ministry of Health appointed a 
Hospital Officer to co-ordinate the activities of the various in- 
stitutions in it; and in the larger districts within the regions a 
Group Officer was appointed to supervise and co-ordinate 
hospital accommodation and personnel. In the London area 
the hospitals were grouped into ten sectors. At the ‘ apex’ 
of each sector was one of the big London teaching hospitals. 
As the sector widened out to the periphery in the country 
30 to 40 miles from London, it included hospitals of different 
sorts and sizes. Many of these were ‘ upgraded ’ to the status 
of casualty hospitals, and those less well equipped were kept 
for the reception of convalescent cases and the treatment of 
* the chronically ill. Each sector was in charge of a Group 
Officer. The aim of the scheme was to transfer the injured 
as quickly as possible from the centre to the affiliated casualty 
base hospitals in the outer areas. The centre of London, it 
was believed, would be devastated from the air. Doctors 
were appointed on a whole-time and a part-time basis, and 
the Ministry recruited 2,000 doctors for the London area and 
3,000 for the provinces. 

When war broke out, at least 150,000 beds for casualties 
were available in England and Wales. On the day after war 
was declared 650,000 healthy persons (mostly children) were 
evacuated from London; 17,000 mentally and physically 
defective were taken to places of safety ; some 24,000 stretcher 
cases were removed from city hospitals to the country. Our 
normal ordered way of life came abruptly to an end. 

The hospitals immediately prepared to play their part in 
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the new E.M.S. The London Hospital, which has since 
been hit several times by bombs, transferred £40,000 worth 
of equipment to the two sectors of which it was the focal 
point ; its beds were reduced from a normal total of goo to 
180 for sick people and 200 reserved for air-raid casualties ; 
450 of its nurses were dispatched to other hospitals and 
institutions ; the medical student began to wonder how 
many lectures he could attend in the forthcoming term. 
(In actual fact, education of medical students was carried on 
at the E.M.S. Hospital, where they got a wide experience.) 
At St. Bartholomew’s Hospital a labyrinth of vaults under the 
anatomical department was cleared, reinforced, and turned 
into shelters. All the hospitals began to live and work on 
the lower floors and in the basements. Basements and semi- 
basements were converted into operating theatres. Hos- 
pital staffs worked in three eight-hour shifts, with A.R.P. 
personnel, ambulance men, and student assistants standing 
by. Sandbags were filled. Decontamination squads were 
formed. Four blood-transfusion depots were set up at the 
periphery by the Medical Research Council to supply stored 
blood for the transfusion of London’s wounded; 15,000 
donors offered to give their blood. Radium was buried 
50 feet deep in the earth. We were all ready for the War in 
the Air. 

By the end of the first week of September, 1939, London 
looked like a deserted city, and a cat could cross Piccadilly 
without the risk of losing one of its nine lives. The sirens 
shrieked their wailing note twice in the first twenty-four 
hours. Then there was silence. Nothing happened. The 
wat was not going according to the plan of the prophets. 

We recovered our breath and began to exercise our 
traditional privilege of grumbling. People began to complain 
that the acutely ill could not get treated promptly in hospital. 
Doctors complained that their skill was not being properly 
used and that they had been led up the garden path by the 
Ministry of Health into a service that looked more like a 
briar patch than anything else. Evacuation had taken most 
of their patients away, and the people who remained deve- 
loped a sudden resistance to the ills of the flesh. 

The slow-motion war on the Western Front meant a 
falling-off in the calling-up of doctors into the R.A.M.C., 
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and men anxious to serve felt frustrated. Those who were 
in France wrote home of boredom, boredom, boredom. 
Lord Horder tried to cheer us up at the beginning of 1940 
by saying that living ‘tough’ instead of ‘tender’ was not a 
bad thing for society. But most felt it was not tough enough. 
The E.M.S. was reorganised and the Presidents of the three 
Royal Colleges, of Physicians, of Surgeons, and of Obstetri- 
cians and Gynecologists, solemnly assured those serving in 
the E.M.S. that the Ministry of Health was not proposing to 
use the service as the thin end of the wedge for introducing a 
State Medical Service after the war. The late Mr. Wilfred 
Trotter, in a note published shortly after his death, uttered a 
wise warning against panic measures, saying : 


Under the influence of panic it was possible to ignore almost 
completely two kinds of strength in which this country is eminent 
if not unique—its capacity for courageous endurance and its 
principle of reasonable compromise. 


And we took heart once more. 

In the meanwhile attention was sharply focussed on the 
thorny problem of evacuation—or rather of reception. The 
exodus from London, for example, had been conducted in a 
remarkably efficient way; but there was soon a chorus of 
protest from both hosts and evacuees in the 1,100 reception 
areas. In many instances preparations for receiving the 
refugees were sadly lacking. And it was found that city 
children were not so clean as those in the country. Head 
lice were objected to and rightly. Bed-wetting became one 
of the most widely discussed topics of the day. 

But what the authorities were really afraid of was the 
spread of epidemic diseases common during the autumn 
months. Would the susceptible country children succumb to 
the germs brought into their midst by the town dwellers ? 
The last time London was evacuated on a comparable scale 
was during the plague epidemics in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Would this evacuation to escape bombs 
start epidemics that would be more devastating than danger 
from the air, and would we not have been wiser to follow 
the example of Queen Elizabeth, who had forbidden evacua- 
tion of the civil population at the time of the Armada? The 
Ministry of Health arranged for local authorities to increase 
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their hospital provision for infectious cases, and the B.M.A. 
for the ordinary medical treatment of evacuated children. 
The Medical Research Council established two central and 
twenty-three subsidiary laboratories for dealing with the 
bacteriological problems that might arise. Everyone kept a 
watch out for infections which reached their seasonal maxima 
in the autumn—infantile paralysis, diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
typhoid, and dysentery. But again we were reminded that 
surprise was one of the recurring phenomena of war. The 
incidence of infectious diseases in the first four months of 
wart was remarkably low, and commentators on epidemiology 
now, in 1941, refer to 1938 as the last ‘normal’ year— 
meaning the last year in which figures for infectious diseases 
reached their expected heights. But there was an increase in 
skin complaints associated with dirty conditions—scabies, 
impetigo, and head lice. 

The absence of intensive raids led to a drift back of the 
evacuated population to the towns. Then in August and 
September, 1940, evacuation began again, and this time fewer 
mistakes were made; hosts in reception areas proved to be 
more receptive now that the danger had become real. There 
is a general impression that the health of the town child has 
improved greatly as a result of prolonged stay in the country. 
Many of them have quietly made up their minds to go on 
the land when they grow up. But one surprising and well- 
supported observation is that the children in the reception 
areas ate showing more evidence of mental strain than the 
children who have remained in the cities and been exposed 
to the noise and destruction of aerial bombardment. The 
disruption of family life and separation from parents has put 
a strain on the evacuees which many were ill prepared to 
meet. There would appear to be an urgent need for the 
services of child psychiatrists in the reception areas, so that 
these children may be saved from the risk of growing up into 
neurotic adults. 

If some of the children in the country districts were 
suffering from nervous strain, in what kind of distress were 
the children who stayed behind in London, Manchester, 
Bristol, Coventry, Birmingham? Many have been killed, 
innocent martyrs to that unholy symbol, the Nazi Swastika. 
This is not the place to discuss the Government’s shelter 
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policy, but even the early advocates of deep shelters had not 
foreseen that large numbers of the population would have to 
sleep and have their being in underground railway stations, 
in the basements of business houses, in trench shelters, and 
under railway arches. In some of these the sanitary conditions 
have been appalling, and men, women, and children have 
had to shelter from high explosives in damp, dirt, and stench. 
Public opinion was stirred and the Government was rated in 
the lay and the medical press. 

Democracy was slow in getting to grips with the evil, but 
it has roused itself again and is putting things to rights. In 
the better shelters community life is being organised in such 
a way that the people living in them will expect something 
similar when peace returns. These shelters have bunks 
properly spaced, a first-aid post with nurse in attendance and 
a visiting doctor, libraries, pianos, canteens, concerts, film 
shows. 

Local and central authorities are seizing the opportunity 
of educating the shelter population in health matters. There 
is a big drive on to encourage the immunisation of children 
against diphtheria, and the number so immunised has in- 
creased rapidly. By means of booklets, lectures and films, 
shelterers are being taught the elements of hygiene, the 
dangers of dirt, measures for avoiding and minimising 
infections of the air passages. 

They are, too, being educated in right feeding by the 
various agencies which provide the canteen services. Some 
of these—especially the Friends’ Ambulance Unit and the 
Women’s Voluntary Services—are doing pioneer work in 
weaning the poorer classes from their addiction to tea and 
cakes. So far rationing has, from the point of view of health, 
been a good thing. By well-thought-out propaganda the 
Ministry of Food is carrying out a plan that may well change 
the food habits of the poorer classes. Although poverty may 
be the reason for many of their faulty habits in peace-time, 
there is no doubt that widespread ignorance has played 
almost as great a part. The Ministry of Food has recognised 
the fondness of the poor for white bread and made arrange- 
ments for white flour to be ‘ fortified’ with vitamin B, and 
calcium. But by no means everyone agrees that this com- 
promise with habit is a wise policy. Wholemeal flour would 
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provide vitamins A, B,, and E, and also iron. Nevertheless 
the broad basis of the nation’s nutritional policy is sound, 
and so long as we command the seas and continue this policy 
a great improvement in the nutrition of the nation may well 
be expected. 

War, filthy and barbarous as it is, is a great “ energiser.” 
Medicine has had to tackle new problems and revise old ones 
in a new light. The enormous amount of work that has 
been done on the problems of blood transfusion, of storing 
blood in refrigerators, on the use of plasma and serum, will 
prove of great benefit in peace. The treatment of infected 
wounds by enclosing them in plaster, on the lines laid down 
by Winnett Orr in America and developed by Trueta in the 
Spanish War, has been widely adopted here, and has proved 
its value. The use of sulphanilamide in the prevention and 
treatment of wound infection, immunisation against tetanus, 
the effects of blast—these are but a few of the additions to 
knowledge and experience. The shelter problem brought 
to the fore the old question of transmission of infection by 
ait through droplets coughed or sneezed out by the infected. 
It was found that the atmosphere could be made bacterio- 
logically clean by spraying into it a very finely divided spray 
of sodium hypochlorite: it has proved an effective barrage 
against germs. The most recent attempt to deal with infection 
in the nasal passages is by an antiseptic snuff—the snuff being 
one of the new chemotherapeutic drugs (¢.g., sulphathiazole). 
Old tricks turned to new uses. 

Minds are now turning eagerly towards schemes for 
reconstruction, and the British Medical Association has this 
year set up a Medical Planning Commission ‘to study wat- 
time developments and their effects on the country’s medical 
services, both present and future.’ Some seventy men of 
vatying experience and opinion have been appointed, and they 
will meet in full session two or three times a year to discuss 
the detailed proposals of the various committees formed 
from its members. The emphasis is on the future. 


HucGu CLecc. 
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THE ABYSSINIAN SOLDIER 
I 
‘ Up till now, God has given us grace to safeguard our father- 


land. He has suffered us to conquer our enemies and rebuild our 
Ethiopia. By God’s grace I have reigned until now, and if my 
death is nigh, I am in no concern, for death comes to us all. But 
up till now God has never suffered me to know humiliation, and 
He will be my stay in time to come. An enemy has come across 
the sea. He has violated our frontiers to destroy our country and 
our faith. I have suffered him to seize what is my own, and for 
long I have parleyed with him in the hope of obtaining justice 
without blood being shed. But the enemy has no mind to reach 
an understanding. Still he comes on, burrowing under our lands 
and our peoples as do the moles. Enough! with God’s help, I 
shall defend the inheritance of my father, and I shall thrust back 
the invader with shock of arms. Let him among you that has 
strength for the fight come with us! And he that hath not, let 
him pray for us!” 


SucH was the war proclamation issued by the Emperor 
Menelik before the campaign of Adowa in 1896.1 

In the year 190; M. Hugues Le Roux was sent by the 
French Government as the head of a mission to the Emperor. 
His narrative is still very interesting. He describes how he 
called on the father of the present Emperor, Ras Maconnen, 
who already was regarded as an exceptional man among the 
Rasses, and was rather envied by them because, in his youth, 
he had been on a mission to Rome and knew more about 
European life than any of them. In build he was not a warrior, 
but it was remembered that he had commanded his Hararese 
at the taking of Macalle, and had led their attack in person at 
Adowa. In appearance he was a small, refined-looking Ethio- 
pean, rather a man of the world, and, apparently, from his 
stay in Rome he had brought back a shrewd appreciation of 


1 Translated from the French of Hugues le Roux, Menelik et nous, p. 231. 
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the aims of the European Powers in Africa. His most trusted 
friend was the Swiss engineer, M. Ilg. To Le Roux he was 
suitably polite, and when the Italian Ambassador joined the 
circle, he received him with exceptional cordiality; but 
almost at once his smile became slightly ironical, and he 
remarked : L’ Ecriture dit que les Apétres ne furent réunis qu’ une 
fois au complet. Aujourd’hui cest la seconde rencontre. And 
M. Ilg thought it best to remark suavely that His Highness 
‘was bantering them.’ 

When Maconnen was in London he sometimes astonished 
people by his savoir-faire in such unfamiliar surroundings. 
The present writer remembers the surprise of an officer in 
the 2nd Life Guards because, when Ras Maconnen was 
lunching with them, another Guardsman named Duff was 
mentioned and someone said: ‘ With that name he must be 
Scotch.’ ‘Oh, no,’ said the Ras, ‘he belongs to the Welsh 
branch of the family "—which proved to be correct. 

In Abyssinia the personality of the Emperor is of supreme 
importance because he alone represents the principle of 
national unity. Thus in 1936 the Emperor Haile Selassié had 
raised a corps of Guards and imperial troops, about 30,000 
strong, and this was the only considerable body of soldiers 
with any real approach to modern training. By modern 
training we mean thinking in terms of automatic weapons, 
and of self-defence against aircraft, tanks and poison gas. 
Mote could hardly be expected at that time. Unfortunately 
during the campaign this corps did not particularly distinguish 
itself. But still it represented the germ of a modern national 
army. And certainly that was a creditable achievement on 
the part of the Emperor and General Virgin. 

Abyssinia is still in the feudal stage and its conditions 
sometimes recall those of England during the Wars of the 
Roses. We read constantly of internecine battles between 
tival chiefs and cabals, but at the same time there is the Shum 
and his Keetet (rather like our Sheriff and his militia or Fyrd) ; 
when he beats the drums for the Keetet, it is the duty of every 
man to go out and serve. 

Unfortunately there are five primeval nations in Abyssinia, 


2 As to figures I have followed those of Professor Toynbee and Miss Boulter in 
their masterly summary—by far the best known to me—of this campaign, in the 
Survey of International Affairs, Vol. Tl. Abyssinia and Italy, 1936. 
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each subdivided into many feudal provinces: Tigré in the 
north, Amhara (centre), Gojjam (west), Shoa (south) and 
Harar in the south-east. Until the Italians appeared, Tigré 
and Amhara—the more aristocratic—had played a leading 
part; but Shoa has always been more numerous and more 
united. Under Menelik’s rule Shoa, supported by Harar, 
headed the national resistance, and consequently (it is said) 
the other three provinces are jealous of them. 

Eritrea—as our newspapers seem to forget—is only a 
strip of Abyssinian territory cynically annexed by the Italians. 
Everyone in that territory who is over fifty years of age was 
born an Ethiopian. The Italians are merely invaders. They 
might perhaps claim to have conquered, from Egypt, the low 
ground on the coastline round Massowa, but they have no 
claim whatever to the three provinces on the Abyssinian high 
plateau—Serae, Ocule-Kusai and Hamacen. ‘They simply 
obliterated those names from the map, and—as heirs of ancient 
Rome—christened the territory Eritrea after the Erythrean 
Sea, which in Roman days included both the Red Sea and the 
Persian Gulf. 

It was General Baratieri who shepherded this advance, 
who seized Kassala and established the colony on the basis 
of the March-Belesa-Muna frontier, with Massowa, Asmara 
and Keren as its three principal towns. He was a very able 
man. Most people remember him only as the General whose 
army was annihilated at Adowa, but in reality he was by no 
means entirely responsible for that disaster. It must be 
remembered that in every Italian campaign since 1848 there 
has always been a scapegoat for their defeat—except in 1860 
when the French did the work for them at Magenta and 
Solferino. Baratieri knew the Abyssinians as no other man 
has ever known them. Naturally he was a hostile witness, 
but he summarised the situation with absolute accuracy when 
he said that the feudal chiefs were always intriguing and 
fighting against one another and that many of them were 
bribable. And simultaneously he complained that their 
subjects were so docile that they would nearly always follow 
the lead of a ‘ great man.’ 

Intriguing and venality, then, are the accusations against 
the feudal lords. As to the warriors—the rank and file—the 
worst accusation that has been levelled at them is that of 
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ctuelty. According to the Italian authorities, after their first 
wart, thirty prisoners returned to Italy mutilated in the bar- 
barous manner that has been customary in Abyssinia from the 
earliest times. This was in direct breach of Menelik’s severest 
orders. He was trying to eradicate the custom. But it is 
impossible to say how far he was successful. Undoubtedly in 
the dark districts of Africa there is danger of this or similar 
barbarities ; both Badoglio and Graziani, with their ‘ fright- 
fulness ’ and mustard gas, have certainly invited any imagin- 
able sort of reprisal. 

During the months to come then—and this is the most 
serious point in the whole of this article—for Heaven’s sake 
let us do all that is humanly possible to save the Italian women 
and children. At present we have before us a disastrous 
situation which might easily result in a series of indescribable 
tragedies. Let us remember Cawnpotre. 

If we are to learn anything in the way of useful 
suggestions from this study of the Abyssinian soldier, it 
is better to begin by consulting the experience of General 
Baratieri rather than that of anyone else—because when 
he started work in Africa he was in exactly the same 
position as are our own officers to-day. He was training 
to arms the native Abyssinians, most of whom, however 
brave, had little or no soldier-craft ; and his native Eritrean 
battalions were splendidly successful. Soon they proved 
themselves to be superior as fighting machines to the 
untrained Abyssinians, though not superior to them in 
courage ot endurance; and they were superior also to the 
Italians. 

When Baratieri wrote his memoirs he was an old man, 
retired from the army, disgraced and only waiting to die. 
Nevertheless he could write the following opinions about his 
Askari :— 


All native troops had proved excellent everywhere. All doubts 
as to the Askari had vanished. Moslems and Christians had fought 
turn about against votaries of the Koran or the Gospels ; and the 
‘ blue-cords ’ which denote Ethiopean warriors had attacked their 
own fellowcountrymen in the midst of their own country. . . . 


What splendid material they were can be judged from the 
following passage :— 
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Now everyone in Italy and outside knows about the plainness 
of the food and the power of resistance to privation of the Eritrean 
soldier. One single ration of flour per day is enough for them. 
Everyone can provide for himself even in the poorest districts. 
Everyone bears hunger with indifference. Everyone doctors him- 
self; consequently impedimenta are reduced to a minimum, and 
movements can be rapid and lengthy even in mountain country, 
even on those roads .. . 


In this connection it may be recorded that during the 
ensuing campaign one of the native units under General 
Arimondi marched 115 miles in three days and ten and a half 
houts, and yet it was accompanied by a column of wounded 
men and women, and had to fight two small engagements on 
the way—a wonderful performance. 

Baratieri continues :— 


The native soldier has the eye and the ear of the savage. He has 
always lived and walked barefoot on those rocks and through those 
ravines . . . he may at times become excited or enthusiastic, but 
nothing takes him by surprise. He knows how to use the ground 
when fighting independently, in a way which no instructor could 
teach him ; hence he is a precious element, and indispensable against 
an enemy who is notable for possessing the same natural qualities. 


During the Great War there were some of our men who 
were good at night-work because at home they had been 
poachers of pheasants and rabbits ; but at that time many of 
the Abyssinian frontiersmen had been inveterate poachers of 
elephants : what a help these men will be to-day ! 

In Baratieri’s native battalions there were four companies, 
each of 300 men; a major, four captains and twelve subalterns ; 
and this seems to have been too few in times of stress. It is 
universally agreed that the Abyssinian is very likely to become 
discouraged if he sees his leader killed or disabled—un- 
doubtedly he depends largely on his white officer. At the 
battle of Adowa, De Vito’s Irregular battalion, over 600 
strong, lasted only about half an hour because nearly all its 
officers were hit. But the poor Keetet conscripts of Sermasi’s 
company defended themselves steadily until evening, probably 
because their officers were still there. 

Unfortunately for the Ethiopians the victory of Adowa 
was won by the old encircling mass-attack, and undoubtedly 
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this encouraged the older chiefs to persist in the traditional 
tactics whereby (as was remembered) they had previously 
annihilated the Egyptian field forces in 1875 and 1876. At 
Adowa, by employing this very same system, they ovet- 
whelmed firstly the Italian left, then their centre, and finally 
drove their right wing off the field. The method consisted of 
a wide encircling movement ; a rapid advance during which 
the warriors made good use of the ground, and finally a wild 
rush with sword, lance or rifle 3—‘ men leaping high into the 
air in a madness to kill or else be killed.’ An Italian infantry 
captain, who was in the central brigade, afterwards gave the 
following description of his adventure to a friend of the pre- 
sent writer. He described how his men were lying along the 
lower slope of a hill, firing, and he began to fear that they were 
giving way, so he rode along the line on his mule to rally 
them. Suddenly he became aware that the attacking Abys- 
sinians were right onto him, spear in hand—about a dozen 
of them before and behind his mule. They had arrived there 
in a few seconds. Instinctively he raised his revolver and 
covered the nearest warrior. But then he perceived that these 
little men in their white clothes were puffing and panting. 
Their advance and final rush had left them breathless. And 
when they saw that he was showing fight they grinned appre- 
ciatively and waved their open palms, as if to say: Don’t fire. 
In that way he was taken prisoner ; but he admitted that some 
of his men were speared in the back. 

There were one or two other cases of the warriors sparing 
an enemy because he showed good courage. 


II 


Be cunning, be savage, face the enemy one by one, two by two, 
five by five in the field and mountains. Do not take white clothes ; 
do not mass as now. Hide, strike suddenly, fight the nomad war, 
steal, snipe and murder singly. To-day the war has begun, there- 
fore scatter and advance to victory. 


This was the advice given by Haile Selassié at the outbreak 
of wat in 1936. It showed that the Emperor and his staff 
realised the true state of the case—that this time they were 


8 Baratieri, Memorie d’ Africa, p. 444. Naturally there are several published narra- 
tives of survivors, but that of the infantry captain given above has never been in print. 
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fighting against immensely superior force, and that in a long 
guerrilla struggle lay their only chance of surviving. Un- 
doubtedly the Ethiopian warrior is a born guerrilla fighter. 
Baratieri had said of him that he knew by instinct more about 
fighting independently than could ever be taught him by an 
instructor. But—especially at first—the feudal chiefs did not 
understand the new ideas. What happened, apparently, was 
that they led their troops about through various territories in 
blocks often too large to be effectively concealed from air- 
craft, and from time to time shovelled them into an attack, a 
helpless mass of humanity to be wiped out by hurricanes of 
fire. At all events this is how Badoglio himself describes the 
first big engagement :— 

The first battle of Tembien had been fought by the Abyssinians 
with courage and determination. Against our attacks, methodically 
carried out and accompanied by heavy machine-gun and artillery 
fire, their troops had stood firm, then had engaged in furious hand- 
to-hand fighting, or they had moved boldly to counter-attack 
regardless of the avalanche of fire that had immediately fallen upon 
them. 

Against the organised fire of our defending troops their soldiers 
—many of them armed with cold steel—had attacked again and 
again, in compact phalanxes, pushing right up to the wire entangle- 
ments which they tried to beat down with their curved scimitars.” 

—Badoglio, p. 66. 


Apparently the victory of Adowa in 1896 led them to 
think that they could rush anything. They forgot that at 
Adowa there were 120,000 Ethiopians and only 20,000 
Italians, whereas in 1936 there were 200,000 Italians (in the 
northern sector alone) with every suitable type of artillery, 
tanks, armoured cars, machine-guns and, most cruel of all, 
with aeroplanes and their mustard gas. It was an army 
comparable in strength to that with which Graziani invaded 
Egypt at Sidi Barrani, and, after all, the Abyssinians succeeded 
in maintaining some show of resistance against it for seven 
months. Their most up-to-date leaders had never regarded 
their forces as more than a ‘ delaying army ’"—to give time 
to the League of Nations. 

But one point in Badoglio’s narrative may explain a great 
deal. On page 8 he says that the Abyssinians in the northern 
sector had 225,000 rifles but only 150 rounds per rifle. Other 
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people say that they had less. But if they started with only 
150 rounds per man, and with an absolute dearth of light 
machine-guns, artillery, tanks and automatics, it is hardly 
surprising that before long they were to be found dashing in 
to close quarters. That has always been their only chance 
of success against the white men, at Dogali, Coatit and else- 
where, in days when cartridges were served out like an 
emergency ration, not to be spent except in the last extremity. 
Even during the war of 1936 cartridges were commonly 
used as coin of the realm. And Zoli, writing in 1930, records 
the following curious instance. One Ethiopean officer, he 
says, asked another to spare him a few cartridges for his men. 
The other refused. He said, ‘I see you are wearing fifteen 
cartridges in your belt—why cannot you give them some of 
those?’ ‘ Because,’ replied the first officer, ‘I shall require 
those to buy food.’ 4 

In this connection it is sad to have to confess that England 
and France did not lift their embargo on the importation of 
arms until their action was too late to be of much use.> And 
so the uncivilised men were conquered by high-powered 
vehicles whose armour they could not pierce ; and by poison 
from flying machines which they could not reach; and by 
ptomises which they could not trust. They had lagged a 
stage ot two behind the civilised world in Progress, and it 
seemed as if nothing on earth could save them. Never has a 
conquest appeared more complete. And the conquerors, 
who prided themselves on being ruthless, appealed to us all 
to admire them. 

But they, of all peoples, should have known that an 
ancient Christian tradition such as that of the Copts does not 
easily die ; and that in a nation of mountaineers the Spirit of 
Freedom is almost immortal. ‘These remained unattainable. 
And from time to time there appeared manifestations which 
showed that that spirit was still living. There were several 
attempted risings. But the most pathetic instance of all was 
that of the poor Ethiopian who came on a mission to Rome 
and saw the monument ‘ to the fallen at Adowa ’—an Italian 


4 Corrado Zoli, Cronache etiopiche, p. 79. Pollera says that he heard this conversa- 
tion. It seems to be uncertain at exactly what date it actually took place, but it might 
perfectly well be applied to the war of 1936.—Vide Steer, Casar in Abyssinia, p. 195. 

5 Vide M. Steer’s opinion, Casar in Abyssinia, p. 72. 
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attempt to include that name among their list of victories. 
When he understood this purpose he threw himself, sword 
in hand, on the armed men, and fought on until he was shot. 
He sacrificed all: but who can say whether his sacrifice was 
not accepted ? 

In the meanwhile the Fascist leaders stood posing before 
the world. It is noticeable that when describing their plans, 
Graziani, and to a lesser degree, Badoglio, rather like to 
remind us of Napoleon, though they make no actual mention 
of his Egyptian campaign or of the Battle of the Pyramids. 
In reality Badoglio’s scheme in the northern sector was the 
same as that worked out by Baratieri in 1896, but he had 
200,000 men to carry it out instead of only 20,000. And this 
plan seems also to have some resemblance to the truly 
Napoleonic dispositions of General Graziani, last year in 
Libya, before our General Wavell turned back to interfere 
with them. Let us read the modest dedication composed by 
Signor Mussolini himself as a preface to Graziani’s 400-page 
volume about his two divisions. It runs as follows : 


The strategy of almost astronomic distances is the strategy in 
which Graziani excels . . . This book of his, like others which 
preceded it, shows that, for Italians, there is no such thing as the 
impossible, when they are well-led and impelled by a great ideal. 
Throughout these pages of our most recent and glorious history, 
we can calmly—without vainglorious rhetoric—arrive at the 
following conclusion: that with chiefs and leaders such as those 
of Year XVI of the Fascist Era, Italy can look forward with absolute 
certainty upon the future of her Empire. 

** Mussolini.” 


This was written in 1938: read it again in 1941! Let it 
be a lesson to us English people and a warning—even in 
this war of Ethiopian liberation. But still ‘ without vain- 
glorious rhetoric’ we might venture so far as to remind the 
Duce of some words spoken by a great Italian whose ideal 
was to defend the poor people and to free the oppressed 
nations: La Liberta non tradisce i volenti. 


GeorGE F. H. Berxe ey. 
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LEADERSHIP AND DEMOCRACY 


Democracy is being shouted down by the dictators— 
and not by dictators only. Forms of one-man tule are 
extolled by shallow minds, as if any mode of government 
were more fly-blown than tyranny. It is asserted that 
‘government by the people’ is nonsense; that the masses 
cannot govern. Such argument beats the air. No one ever 
said they could. What rule by the Demos means is that 
they have the last word. They can choose between courses 
suggested to them by leaders. They must, of course, dele- 
gate their authority; elect those who ate to operate the 
policies they approve ; allow an army of officials to carry on 
administration. We can all see that the success or failure of 
dictatorship rests on the qualities of the dictator. It is not so 
generally understood that in a democracy everything depends 
on the character and ability of leaders and officials. 

Not only is this hidden from the masses—the go per cent. 
who do not reflect or reason; it has not been grasped by 
many even of the 10 per cent. who do. Most of these cherish 
a mystic and utterly irrational faith in democracy as a con- 
juting trick. They fancy it has forces which can function of 
their own accord. They vaguely suppose ‘ giving power to 
the people’ means that responsibility is shifted from their 
shoulders. Some who ought to be leading hold themselves 
ostentatiously aloof. In Plato’s phrase, they ‘ stand under a 
wall.’ Others who take their part in public affairs follow what 
they call public opinion, or devote their efforts mainly to 
their own advancement. Thus we have observers like John 
Langdon-Davies deploring that 


individuals with no moral conscience have dominated every 
political party. The decent conservatives, the decent liberals, the 
decent socialists and the decent communists have been swamped 
by the too-clever-by-half politicians, the moral cowards, and the 
politically incompetent. (Finland, the First Total War, p. 129.) 


465 
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Georges Clemenceau stood out among the Frenchmen 
of his day as leader, instructor, inspirer. He understood 
democracy. The ‘ordinary man,’ he said, meaning the 90 
per cent., is ‘ stupid, selfish and ungrateful.’ Yet he could 
be ‘ pushed or led to supreme heights,’ so that he would 
‘ die for his country, his friend or an idea.’ This ‘ immortal 
flame ’ Clemenceau called the spiritual element in humanity. 
He believed that ‘in spite of our baser selves, the spirit will 
in moments of crisis save us.’ 

But that can happen only if the pushing or leading is in 
the direction of the supreme heights, not towards the lowest 
depths. This ‘ spirit ’ can be influenced as easily in one way 
as in the other. If there had been in Germany a leader of 
integrity and good-will with persuasiveness equal to that of 
Hitler, he could have prevailed over the base promptings of 
Nazism. Had there been a Gladstone or a William Lloyd 
Garrison to urge the need for a collective security system, 
Hitler and Chamberlain would both have been swept away ; 
peace would not have been broken. 

Everything depends in a democracy on the nature of the 
appeal that is made to the Demos by those who offer themselves 
as leaders. Both the United States and Canada have in the past 
been injured sorely through allowing national and municipal 
affairs to be managed by men who were intellectually tenth- 
rate and morally rogues. In the municipal field Britain had 
this experience also, but the tradition of service to the com- 
munity given by possessors of inherited wealth, though often 
exaggerated, did spread the idea that integrity was of the 
highest importance in national public life and that decent 
people in positions of trust do not use them to enrich them- 
selves. ‘That is the tradition of the Parliaments and Civil 
Services of Britain and the British Dominions and, when the 
United States established a permanent Civil Service, it took 
root there. 

But this is not enough. The weakness of honest officials 
is that they behave officially. They are bound by office 
tules and red tape. They think more of the machinery than 
of the work it has to do. They are infinitely to be preferred 
to the ignorant self-seekers who once controlled local govern- 
ment and had too much influence on American politics at 
one period. But to ask them for rapid decisions, for knot- 
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cutting expedients, is useless. They are not trained that way. 
They cannot handle unusual or difficult situations suddenly 
arising, and requiring original treatment. ‘This is plainly 
noticeable in war-time because its consequences are imme- 
diately felt. In peace it is not so evident, and therefore more 
dangerous. 

Democracies are thought more liable than autocracies to 
be caught unprepared, but nothing could have been worse 
than the state of unpreparedness in which Napoleon III 
began war in 1870 and Tsar Nicholas II in 1914. In both 
cases bureaucracy was to blame. Neither in France nor in 
Russia did the titular sovereign rule. Government in each 
country was carried on by officials who never looked forward 
and never looked back. Officials seldom do. Their attention 
is consumed by the paperasserie of the hour. Rarely is even 
the best administrator of value as an executive. 

According to the theory of parliamentary systems, this 
does not matter. To look before and after is the duty of 
Ministers. In theory they provide the ideas and suggest them 
to the electorate. If the electorate approves the officials put 
them into operation. Unfortunately the theory remains in 
peace—sometimes also during war—theoretical. 

Very few Ministers put forward ideas. How can they ? 
They are pitchforked into offices without any knowledge of, 
or any previous interest in, the work that is done in them. 
When Sir George Trevelyan was suggested as Minister for 
Agriculture by Gladstone, Sir William Harcourt objected, 
‘ Why, he doesn’t know the difference between a horse and 
a cow,’ to which Mr. Gladstone retorted: ‘ But perhaps he 
might learn that.’ That was humorous exaggeration, but it is 
literally true that no acquaintance with finance is expected 
from Chancellors of the Exchequer. In 1858, when the Lord 
Derby asked Disraeli to take that post, Dizzy said he knew 
nothing of the matters he would have to deal with. That did 
not matter, said the Prime Minister, ‘they give you the 
figures.’ They do that still. Asquith said of Lloyd George 
when he was Chancellor that he ‘ never looked up a figure.’ 
Budgets are made by Treasury officials. 

In other departments plans are prepared for certain 
eventualities and pigeon-holed. Usually the preparation of 
them is due to some go-ahead official who has probably 
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picked up an idea from some book or newspaper and forced 
his superiors—not to put it forward: that would be too 
much to expect—but to pigeon-hole it on the chance of a new 
Minister some day taking it out. Often a new law or 
administrative act is called after the Minister who steers 
the first through the House of Commons or orders the 
second to be put into operation. Harcourt Death Duties, 
Cardwell and Brodrick Army Reorganisations, Belisha 
Beacons, Sam Hoare Prison Reforms ate cases of the 
kind. But this does not mean that Ministers whose names 
are used in this way initiated the changes. They may have 
deserved credit for discerning value in such measures and 
pressing them on reluctant Cabinets. But very seldom are 
new laws or new methods suggested by Ministers. 

Many parliamentarians retort that they are not required 
to; they are merely the mouthpieces of their departments ; 
they act as liaison between the House of Commons and the 
Civil Service. For example, the House decides what the 
foreign policy of the country shall be. The Minister for War 
tells the War Office and the Army chiefs. They say: This 
will require an army of x size and of y equipment. The 
Minister asks the House to agree. 

Theory again. The House of Commons does not decide 
foreign policy. No one tells the War Office what it is to be. 
We were caught unprepared in 1914, although war had been 
visibly approaching for at least three years. We made 
criminally inadequate preparations for wat in 1939. An active 
War Minister would have insisted on knowing what line the 
Prime Minister intended to follow, so that sufficient forces 
suitably equipped might be ready. When Churchill was at 
the Admiralty, he followed Foreign Office moves closely, 
and in 1914 the Fleet was ready. Haldane at the War Office 
during the same period was wise enough to let the soldiers 
carry out their plans for an expeditionary force. It was far 
too small for its purpose, but it was sent to France imme- 
diately war began. Haldane was accused of being pro- 
German. Churchill’s reward was being kept out of office 
for the best part of twenty years. 

Wherever we look we find that whether Democracy works 


well or ill depends on the men who work it. The German 
Weimar Republic perished because none of its leaders save 
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Stresemann and Briining rose to the level of their obligations. 
When Stresemann was dead and Briining powerless because 
the Reichstag refused to vote money to keep the Republic 
going, dictatorship of some kind could hardly be avoided. 
To the same cause—weak or dishonest leadership—the down- 
fall of France was due. Politics was looked on as a dirty 
business, left to men who made what they could out of it. 
‘Democracy had been for a long time an empty husk in 
France,’ declares the former editor of the Petit Parisien. For 
want of resolute leading by bold and honourable men ‘ the 
tight to be idle was elevated to be the extreme ambition of 
democracy ; there was a general agreement to regard labour 
as degrading.’ Too sweeping, no doubt, but not unfounded. 

Then Henri de Kerillis, one of the best-known newspaper 
writers on foreign affairs, has asserted that at the time of 
Munich 2,000,000 sterling were distributed by the Nazis in 
France to buy men who with their pens or voices could 
influence public opinion against standing up to Hitler. Ever 
since I can remember French newspapers and public men 
have, with honourable exceptions, been bribable. Politicians 
of the Laval type made large fortunes. No voice was raised 
in Senate or Chamber to stiffen the national backbone. 
Neither deputies nor senators had the democratic courage of 
Briining : they were afraid to tell the people a higher price 
must be paid for security, sacrifices must be made. 

In the 1914 war the French narrowly escaped catastrophe 
at the start. The army mobilised in the wrong place. The 
mobilisation plans had been prepared many years before. 
No War Minister would incur the expense of altering them 
to meet the certainty of an attack through Belgium—a 
certainty admitted by Clemenceau six years earlier in con- 
versation with Edward VII and Wickham Steed at Marienbad. 
Into the 1939 war the French army was thrown without the 
training or a quarter of the material needed for the new kind 
of open warfare which the Germans had practised openly at 
manceuvres. Governments in Paris had feared to ask for 
more money after so much had been spent on the Maginot 
Line. They were advised by generals with 1914 imaginations 
that it was sufficient to stand on these powerful defences 
until the enemy wearied of waiting or was defeated by 
starvation. So barnacled were the army chiefs that they kept 
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young, able men down, contemptuously rejected their ideas, 
considered Gamelin a safe man, and turned despairingly to 
seventy-two-year old Weygand when the military situation 
became alarming. On these conditions disaster inevitably 
followed, due, not to any inherent fault in democracy, but to 
the feebleness and improbity of politicians. 

It may be objected: ‘ The people should have known. 
The people ought to have acted. The people are to blame.’ 
The reply to that is: ‘ When almost all the Press is in league 
with the politicians, and those newspapers which wish to 
warn the nation are severely censored, how can the people get 
at the truth?’ No newspaper could be trusted. All either 
served or were held down by some interest other than the 
truth. A few honest, capable men who knew what peril 
their nation was in, allowed to speak freely in even one journal, 
might have saved France. In the political ranks they did not 
exist. 

Britain escaped the same disaster by a nattow margin— 
again not because democracy failed, but because of the 
inadequacy of democratic leaders. Politics had not sunk so 
low as in France. Judged as a class, British politicians were 
superior to French both in character and competence. But 
the leading they gave was deplorable. In 1934 Baldwin told 
the House of Commons: ‘ The greatest crime to our own 
people is to be afraid to tell the truth.’ Yet in 1935 he was so 
afraid himself that he induced the people to return him to 
power by deliberately deluding them. This he confessed in 
the House on November 6th, 1936: 


I came to the conclusion in 1935 that if I went to the country 
and said that Germany was rearming and therefore Britain must 
rearm, I should have lost the election. By waiting till the proper 
moment we got from the country a mandate with a large majority 
for doing a thing that twelve months before no one would have 
believed possible. 


This is the sort of double-dealing which brings democracy 
into disrepute. He should have known that, had the British 
nation been informed of German preparation for war on a 
vast scale, it would have given any Government authority to 
take measures of defence. He totally misinterpreted the mood 
of his countrymen. Had he declared that German military 
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activity demanded a large armament programme, to be carried 
out in close connection with the League, and had any Party 
been tash enough to oppose this, he would have repeated 
the victory of 1931. By such wise boldness he would have 
averted war and left a name famous in history. 

He did, in words, promise an Air Force ‘ that should not 
be in any way inferior to that of any country within striking 
distance of our shores.’ But in act he was far from doing 
this much, and in 1935 Chamberlain twice publicly admitted 
that Britain was not strong enough to ‘ make its contribution 
to the general sense of security in Europe’ or to ‘ make its 
word good if trouble were to come.’ Two years later he was 
still ‘frankly admitting that progress is not yet as fast as I 
should like,’ and again we have to remind ourselves that 
this was said, not by an outsider, but by a Prime Minister. 
He added cheerfully that production had at last begun in 
earnest five years after Baldwin declared war inevitable. He, 
as a member of the Government, had acquiesced in that view. 
But the result of entrusting production to Inskip and Burgin 
left us still ‘ not strong enough ’ when we went to war. 

Why was the bulk of the nation kept in ignorance both 
of the blunders that led to this weakness and of our inferiority 
in numbers to the German Air Force? Because the news- 
papers did not keep it informed. Without a capable self- 
respecting Press Democracy cannot function. Fifty years 
ago newspapers were dull. They consisted almost entirely of 
political articles and speeches. But they were conducted by 
men who felt they had a duty to perform. The Press was 
then called ‘ the Fourth Estate’; it was considered as neces- 
saty a part of the democratic system as the other estates of the 
realm—lords spiritual, lords temporal and Commons. Leading 
atticles were written by men more than equal in knowledge, 
and usually superior in intellect, to politicians. In the modern 
newspaper the leading article has almost ceased to exist. 
The Press is vastly more readable and entertaining. In some 
directions it is more informative ; it touches life at many more 
points. But no one calls it the Fourth Estate. It is 
commercial ; it is venal—that is to say, you can buy its good- 
will along with its space; it is a business proposition, a 
trade. 

In order to flourish, a newspaper must have sufficient 
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circulation to attract a large quantity of highly paid advertise- 
ments. This means that a popular journal must appeal to 
the Lowest Common Denominator of intelligence so as to 
secure the largest possible number of daily buyers. It must 
play down to them, sentimentalise wherever possible, stimu- 
late the betting mania, trouble its readers with little that is of 
serious moment and with nothing which might induce them 
to think. Bob Lowe (Lord Sherbrooke) was right when he 
said after an extension of the franchise last century: ‘ We 
must educate our masters.’ But this has not been done, 
Nor can it be done without the help of the Press. 

When the newspapers reported in full the speeches of all 
front-rank statesmen, those speeches were filled with facts 
and arguments. The speakers assumed in their hearers a 
certain quantum of intelligence (the electorate was smaller 
then and better educated). What political utterances are 
like now is known only to the few who attend meetings. 
The scraps in the Press give no hint of their quality. Not 
many indeed would be worth reporting for their information 
or their reasoning ; a very small proportion contain either. 

Nor does the Press in general, for the reasons I have given, 
supply the instruction necessary to an understanding of public 
affairs. This is not because journalists able to instruct are 
lacking. There ate as many as there were in Fourth Estate 
days, but they do not get the chance to inform and inspire. 
Those who control and edit newspapers laugh at the idea 
of educating their readers. ‘Priggish’ the quick-witted 
call it; the others dismiss it as uncommercial. But must a 
man be a prig because his knowledge is wider and his 
intellect better trained than those of the mass? Should 
he vaunt his superiority, he becomes offensive, no doubt. 
But there must be such men to instruct and guide opinion so 
that the Demos may choose rightly. Even if some of them 
were to appear a trifle ‘ superior,’ the attitude of the Press 
controllers and editors is infinitely more insulting and 
dangerous. 

They show that they despise their readers. They appeal 
habitually to the lower instincts, the more foolish type of 
mind. Where once proprietors and editors shrank from the 
thought of making bids for readers of the most gullible and 
brainless order now in the frantic search for circulation no 
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method of playing down—sex stimulation, doses of astrology, 
the daily divination of dreams—is ruled out as unworthy. 
Large cash prizes, gifts of clothing, books and other furniture 
and household appliances, have been preferred as baits to 
the improvement of reading matter. These supplement racing 
tips, of which the occasional success is proclaimed loudly, and 
advice as to football pools. The outcome is a perceptible 
lowering of mass-mentality—a turning away from matters 
of serious concern, a concentration of interest on triviality, 
sensationalism and downright silliness. 

While the Press directors look down on the public with 
contempt as a lot of poor boobs who will swallow any rubbish, 
the instructors credit the mass of people with some intel- 
ligence and do their best to improve it. They are educators. 
The others are cheapjacks who humbug their dupes into 
buying what they know to be worthless, harmful even. 
Here democracy has been grievously at fault. Those who 
know more than the mass and have trained their minds to 


| sift false from true ate not playing the part they must play if 


| the system is to work well. The conduct of affairs has been 
_ allowed to fall mainly into the hands of politicians who are 


afraid to tell the truth, newspaper magnates who look down 
on their customers as fools, financiers who regard people 
as cows to be milked, industrial chiefs who admit respon- 
sibility only to their shareholders, not to the nation. 
None of these take part in that education which Bob Lowe 
declared to be necessary. The electors ate left without that 
disinterested, well-informed guidance which must be given 
them if democracy is to succeed. The masses do not dislike 
instruction. They do not resent being told harsh truths 
about themselves. When John Stuart Mill as candidate for 
Parliament told London workers they were ‘ generally 
liars,’ they gave him ‘vehement applause.’ ‘ Teach the 
People ’ is a motto for democracy even more important than 
‘ Trust the People,’ for unless they are taught, they cannot be 
trusted. This is a principle nearly all democracies have 
disregarded. 

The teaching ought to be done by the Press, as I have 
said, and by the politicians who offer themselves as leaders. 
How many of these are able to give it? Tory constituencies 
send to the House of Commons dull business men, young 
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fellows of ‘good family’ or of wealth acquired by their 
fathers, with still a few squires and far too many lawyers, 
who are in general personally ambitious, ill-informed, and 
not widely interested. Labour electors are far too ready to 
vote for aged trade union officials, almost as dull as city 
men, and more tired. Liberals have been for some time past 
the brightest individually, but have had little influence 
because of their ‘ middle’ position and have thrown up no 
leaders of outstanding quality. 

The absence of men who have ideas, and also the pro- 
minence required to secure attention for their proposals, has 
made Parliament spiritless. The Party machines have gained 
more and more power, and the last thing the machine wants— 
I mean the Whips and Party organisers—is anything in the 
way of originality. It is more than a generation since F. E, 
Smith, a young, unknown M.P. (who died the Earl of Birken- 
head) crashed his way to the front as Disraeli had done long 
before, and by the same methods—invective and raillery. 
I doubt whether this could be done to-day. If any young 
member had the necessary equipment of audacity and wit, 
he would hesitate to use it. Those who get preferment are 
plodders. The Whips want men who will vote straight. 
Leaders have no use for followers who offer criticism, show 
their independence. They don’t like even their opponents 
to be attacked too vigorously ! 

The Party machine has become dangerously powerful. 
Essential to the sound working of democracy is a body of 
free opinion in the national council. When opinion is freed 
from Party chains, the quality of debate improves enormously. 
The atmosphere brightens, speeches influence votes. Then 
the members who have something to say are listened to. 
The windbags feel the assembly’s impatient contempt. 
Then each M.P. can follow the course which reason seems to 
indicate and justice to recommend. In an acute crisis what 
was almost a free debate got rid of Chamberlain. The Whips 
did not free it; they did their utmost to keep it on Party 
lines. It was the House itself which broke through those lines, 
interpreting the demand of the nation for stronger, more 
competent leadership. 

Leadership, instruction, free debate, independent repre- 
sentatives—these ate, let me repeat, essential conditions if 
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democracy is to be a success. Above all, the intelligence of 
the masses must be cultivated, stimulated. ‘The worst 
feature of British life since this century began seems to me the 
deliberate and widely diffused encouragement of mass silli- 
ness. I spoke of the newspapers playing down to their 
readers. I have charged the general run of politicians with 
taking far too little pains to arouse interest in politics. But 
the process of pulping the public mind goes farther. Playing 
down is a feature of almost every trade and commercial 
activity. Study advertisements in the streets, in the news- 
papers. Almost all are in the facetious vein, designed to 
tickle an oafish sense of humour. Large and small businesses 
are equally ready to cut clumsy capers in the hope of attracting 
attention. Tame joke-makers are kept by advertising 
agents, as they once were in newspaper offices. Few 
directors of advertising believe that interest can be aroused 
in anything save by provoking a guffaw. 

The B.B.C. plays down in many of its programmes. 
Talks and music are on a high level, but its variety is mostly 
antiquated stuff, a pale reflection of what long ago amused 
music-hall audiences. No technique of radio drama has been 
created. Old-time successes and experiments in the macabre 
betray the absence of any bold policy for stirring the emotions 
of listeners, steadying their minds, enlarging their knowledge 
of human character. In this, as in many other directions, we 
have not set high standards; we have deliberately followed 
low ones. Not because mass standards are low. There are 
none. Standards are set for the multitude by those who 
cater for them. To say the mass want to be played down to is 
nonsense. They have no corporate wants. They have no 
mass-comprehension of what the caterers are doing. To any 
stimulus applied with energy they will react. But they do 
not know they have been taught to bet and gamble; that 
they ate made to interest themselves in tales and films of 
crime, especially murder ; that they have the habit of drinking 
more than they need forced on them by persistent advertising. 

What could be clearer proof that the instruction and 
recreations of the multitude are provided by men of the baser 
sort than the prevalent belief that people in the lump can be 
swung mote easily towards what is soul-less, unimaginative, 
crudely sensational, than towards high adventure, generous 
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action, noble purposes? It is a delusion to suppose that men 
and women have a natural bias in the direction of a mean and 
callous morality, or of what in the intellectual sphere is called 
low-browism. They will follow in the region of art, as in 
the region of ideas, any who with persuasive power urge 
them to ‘ love the highest,’ to show appreciation of the finer 
shades, not in conduct only, but in thought. 

If what we oddly term our ‘ better selves ’ are summoned, 
they quickly appear in most of us, though they may make 
but a fleeting appearance. Let me illustrate. To politicians 
of the eighteenth century the hustings became often a pillory. 
On these election platforms they were pelted by mobs which 


knew them for what they were. John Wesley, who preached | 
to these same mobs, appealing to their ‘ better selves,’ was | 


scarcely ever molested. A recent, not less pertinent example 
of the reward to be won by playing up to the best in people 
was the instant response in Britain to articles and speeches 
denouncing the Hoare-Laval plan of 1935. Were the public 
to be given credit for intelligence and good faith, they would 
usually live up to it. Treat them as immature dolts, and they 
will behave as such. 

We are inclined to set down the leaders of mankind 
during the nineteenth century as self-conscious high-brows. 
Some of them were. But they helped democracy by pro- 
claiming that the best was good enough for them and ought 
to be good enough for everybody. They did not say the 
masses cannot enjoy the best and must be played down to. 
I once knew an old Shakespearean actor who good- 
humouredly rebuked a young colleague for saying in some 


town they visited: ‘I suppose we must play down to our | 


audiences here.’ The veteran shook his head with vigour. 
‘Never play down,’ he replied. ‘ Always play up, up, up. 
You'll find you take your audience with you, no matter how 
high you go.’ That was good advice. We must follow it, 
if we want democracy to flourish. 

HAMILTON FYFE. 
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ART UNDER HITLER 


THE impression has sometimes been given by refugees from 
the Reich that all forms of independent expression were 
immediately obliterated on the accession of Adolf Hitler to 
power in 1933. The co-ordination (“ G/eichschaltung’) of 
art under Hitler was a much more gradual process than is 
generally believed. It was complicated by conflicts of opinion 
and retarded by cross-currents of intrigue between different 
National Socialist groups. For a time this encouraged some 
of the practitioners and connoisseurs of modern art to believe 
that it was possible to enjoy immunity, provided that they 
held aloof from politics. Such Left-wing intellectuals. in 
this country as are still inclined to repeat ‘ it can’t be worse 
there than here’ might profit by considering what befell 
those modern German artists who entertained similar illusions 
about Hitler. Their experiences, leading to gradual 
disillusionment, is my theme. 

For years before 1933 a National Socialist organisation, 
the Combatant League for German Culture, headed by 
Alfred Rosenberg and Hans Hinkel, had been agitating 
against what they called ‘ Cultural Bolshevism’ in the Arts. 
When Hitler became Reich Chancellor, Hinkel was appointed 
Commissioner and State Secretary in the Prussian Education 
Ministry. Rosenberg later received appointment as Reich 
Commissioner for Culture after a not very rewarding flirtation 
with diplomacy. Shortly after my return to Berlin in the 
spring of 1933 after many years absence, Hinkel received me 
for an interview. He was clearly gratified to have a chance 
of enlightening an international public on his views of the 
Forces of Decadence which had overtaken German art. He 
stigmatised in particular the Bauhaus at Dessau and its chief 
protagonists. Its former director, Walter Gropius, had 
already left for England and two of his art instructors, Paul 
Klee and Vasily Kandinsky, had settled abroad, the former 
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in Berne, the latter in Paris. But many of their colleagues 
remained behind in the Reich. Hinkel and his like had a 
regular field-day hounding them from salaried posts in state 
galleries and professorial chairs and boycotting their 
exhibitions. 

Transformed subsequently into the National Socialist 
Cultural Community this league for combating experimental 
art as ‘unGerman’ was still later absorbed into the Labour 
Front. Within this powerful organisation they found wider 
scope for pushing the work of approved artists, mostly 
mediocre and disappointed academicians who at last saw a 
chance of ‘ getting their own back.’ 

Rosenberg and Hinkel were, however, by no means the 
only Nazi leaders to shine in this field. When Dr. Joseph 
Goebbels was appointed to take charge of the newly formed 
Ministry of Public Enlightenment and Propaganda, a decree 
was issued bringing the professional organisation of the film 
industry, theatre, radio, press, music and literature under 
the control of the seven respective sub-chambers subordinated 
to his Ministry. 

In order to practise at all, artists had to belong to the 
Chamber of Art. At first tribunals were set up to determine 
their eligibility, and that led to such anomalies that it had to 
be abandoned. Artists were admitted irrespective of 
tendency, academic or modernist. The chamber’s prime 
concern was the extraction of subscriptions. But member- 
ship did not spare them impertinent inquiries from sundry 
Nazi busybodies, from the Gestapo upwards. This was 
particularly bad in the countryside, where party zealots found 
lack of strife irksome. 

From 1933 onwards controversy revolved round the 
question of the true line of tradition in German art. The 
opponents of modern art did not succeed in producing any 
young artists of merit in support of their views. Instead, 
they boosted secondary and imitative work, mostly grotesque 
plagiarisms of Greek art, frantic athleticism in the sculpture 
of Encke and Seger, for instance, or of Old Masters in the 
German romantic tradition, such as Leibl or Caspar David 
Friedrich, the self-conscious peasantry of Adolf Wissel’s 
rural tableaux being offered as the modern exemplar. Some- 
times the approved artists burlesqued by crude externality 
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the very tendencies which were condemned in their opponents. 
In sculpture, for instance, in place of the rhythmical strength 
of Barlach you had the strident heroism and pathos of Pagels ; 
instead of the beauty and serenity of Lehmbruck you had the 
conscious sweetness of Utech. 

Heroism was always a safe line, but competition in this 
field was intense. The Voelkischer Beobachter’s cartoonist, 
Schweitzer, had for long years stirred adolescent imagination 
with rugged fantasies of the Party’s Fight for Freedom, signed 
with the pseudonym ‘ Mjélnir.’ Almost invariably the theme 
was melodramatic, valorous S.S. men stalking down skulking 
treason and the like. When the Nazis came to power 
Schweitzer’s fantasy found practical outlet. Hitler appointed 
him Professor, also gave him the title of ‘ Commissioner for 
Artistic Creation ’ and with it powers to detect and denounce 
experimental forms of art. His denunciation caused a Berlin 
lecture on the paintings of Franz Marc to be interrupted by 
the police on the grounds that it was ‘ against the interests of 
the state.’ 

We are all so deafened by National Socialist demagogy 
prating of German qualities and particularly of their vigour 
and energy, that we are apt to forget that this dynamism 
exists, coiled like a spring below the surface-in certain types 
of German character. This dynamism is nowhere more 
harmoniously portrayed than in the sculpture of Erich 
Barlach. His solid figures are instinct with strength but 
self-contained. Sometimes his plastics, for instance, The 
Avenger and The Berserker, are as though impelled into action 
by sudden, impatient fury. Barlach was an old Nazi sup- 
porter, no time-server but his political loyalty to the party 
profited him little. When it became known that he was out 
of favour, village children, quick to take the cue from their 
elders, smashed his windows. But that, for him, was no 
occasion for whining, rather for ribald comment and knocking 
back another round of beer and Korn. 

Artists often derive inspiration from self-identification 
with the forces they are portraying. It is not surprising that 
National Socialism should have attracted some artists at the 
outset. Nolde, though born on the Danish end of Schleswig, 
is a Party member, a mixed blessing. His landscapes of that 
border region swathed in mist through which the distant 
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glow of farmhouses seem to smoulder, were approved as 
‘Nordic’ by Rosenberg, who execrated, however,-Nolde’s 
‘misshapen’ figure paintings. It is hard for an original 
attist to meet all the requirements of influential demagogues. 
Epigones find it easier to adapt their style under a totalitarian 
state. 

For the first four years of the Nazi régime the struggle for 
and against the toleration of modern art continued. In 
1933 Professor Alois Schardt, Director of the Halle Gallery, 
was put in charge of the National Gallery, Berlin, and pro- 
ceeded to arrange the exhibits so as to show the true line of 
German ttadition borne out by Klee, Kandinsky, Feininger, 
and by Nolde and Barlach. Spies sent by a rival carried 
photographs of the new setting to Hitler, who dismissed the 
director and modern art was removed to the basement. But 
all was not yet lost. A group of young Nazi artists, calling 
themselves ‘ Der Norden,’ admiring imitators of Nolde and 
Van Gogh, had the ear of Goebbels, who, ambitious to 
pteserve his sphere of influence from all comers, lost no 
opportunity for annoying Rosenberg. 

In the winter of 1934 Adolf Wagner, Gauleiter of Bavaria, 
appeared at a Munich gallery and ordered the removal of 
work by modern Berlin artists, regional jealousy of ‘ Prussia ’ 
adding impetus to his hatred of the incomprehensible. 
Goebbels intervened with a guarded warning to the effect 
that: ‘ these outsiders in the arts’ should be allowed to go 
their way unmolested. Art dealers continued to exhibit the 
outsiders, who enjoyed, besides, some backing from Goering 
and Rust. The Reich Education Ministry made occasional 
purchases of their work and officials of the Chamber of Art 
sponsored an exhibition of Heckel and Schmidt-Rotluff at 
Hanovet. In the summer of 1936 no fewer than three 
exhibitions were held simultaneously in Berlin in memory 
of Franz Marc. The fact that he had fallen in 1916 fighting 
as a German soldier in front of Verdun cramped the style of 
adverse critics. But not for long. 

In the autumn of 1937 Hitler opened the House of German 
Art in Munich and the exhibition of officially approved art 
there, with a speech in which he referred to modernist artists 
as degenerate half-wits, implying that they merited sterilisa- 
tion. From that moment everything went downhill. The 
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outsiders could reckon with no aid in future from the Party’s 
intellectuals. Some of the artists did not wait for the blow 
to fall. A sculptor of international repute—it would not 
assist him to mention his name—declined to complete an 
official commission for a government which had so insulted 
his colleagues. 

Meanwhile Schweitzer-Mjélnir and other heresy-hunters 
had ransacked the cellars of state galleries throughout the 
Reich for specimens of condemned modern art. An exhibi- 
tion designed to pillory such tendencies for public obloquy— 
there has been small peepshows of this kind previously in 
provincial centres, but this was the first of nation-wide 
significance—was inaugurated in Munich simultaneously with 
the official exhibition at the House of German Art. 

In a book expounding the purposes of this ‘ Decadent 
Art’ exhibition entitled Sauberung des Kunsttempels (Cleansing 
the Temple of Art), Wolfgang Willrich, one of its promoters, 
unwittingly turned the tables on all previous Nazi propaganda 
against modern art. Hitherto it had been maintained by such 
detractors that modernist artists were just experimental freaks 
out of harmony with German tradition. Willrich, however, 
instances a specimen of primitive Christian art, Piefa in the 
Provincial Museum at Bonn, and declares disparagingly that 
it was quite in keeping with the art of modernists like the 
sculptor Barlach and the painter Nolde. ‘ Fundamentally,’ 
he says, ‘ the same sort of spiritual attitude is here involved 
as that which bitterly opposes and sabotages National Socialist 
legislation for preventing the breeding of unhealthy hereditary 
types.’ 
This remark is borne out further by the reproduction of 
one of the author’s own paintings as a preface to his book. 
Called Die Hiterin der Art (The Guardian of the Race), it shows 
the pregnant figure of German womanhood, her golden hair 
encitcled by a quite perceptible halo. The book reveals in 
fact a cult of the ‘ healthy physical’ which, for all its heroic 
professions, is rigidly materialistic at the core and as aggres- 
sively inimical to other-worldly considerations as the most 
hidebound Communist ideology. 

Since the Decadent Exhibition was held under official 
auspices, dealers henceforth dared not exhibit modern art 
openly, though some business with the foreign market was 
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done behind closed doors. Dealers were even forbidden to 
sell reproductions of such work except, against signed receipt, 
to foreigners. Devisen, indeed, was the magic key. 

Graf Baudessin enthusiastically suggested that the police 
should search private apartments and confiscate any decadent 
att found, but this proposal was not accepted. The gallant 
count, who had taken charge of the Folkwang Museum at 
Essen, was clearly not without business acumen, for he 
realised 9,000 marks for a Kandinsky, which later went to 
America. But when the Carnegie Trust conferred a prize 
on Karl Hofer, this so infuriated the German authorities that 
he was even forbidden to paint. The police visited his studio 
from time to time to satisfy themselves that the order was 
being observed. 

I should like to do justice to the merits of modern German 
artists, but not to exaggerate them. Their best work must 
often seem barbaric to those accustomed to the grace and 
charm inseparable from French art. But German art must 
not be rated according to Parisian standards of taste, for that 
would mean giving preference to the epigones rather than 
to the creators, for the sake of rejecting in the German what 
is brutal in favour of what is dainty. The German-American 
painter, Lyonel Feininger, once said to me before he left 
Germany finally for the United States: ‘If I found myself 
doing work which was #00 beautiful, 1 should destroy it.’ 

I am not claiming that there is a modern German pioneer 
of the calibre of Cézanne or an experimentalist who can vie 
with Picasso for sheer ingenuity. The clarity of Munch, 
the Norwegian, who so greatly influenced the German expres- 
sionists, may appeal to English tastes more than the violent 
directness of Nolde, and Rouault probably more than either. 
But zsthetic amateurs who so persistently assume that Paul 
Klee, whose recent death in Switzerland is so greatly to be 
deplored, is the first and last word in modern German art, 
are sutely overlooking Kirchner and Barlach. 

In the summer of 1938 an exhibition was held in London 
to vindicate the type of modern German art execrated by 
Hitler. The fact that only the private collections available 
outside the Reich could be drawn upon restricted the choice 
of exhibits and militated against a comprehensive presentation. 
Work by impressionists like Liebermann, Corinth and 
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Slevogt, who had never incurred the main brunt of Nazi 
disapproval, was much better represented than the more 
contemned expressionists. The main room devoted to the 
latter was unhappily dominated by some enormous canvasses 
of leaden-looking figures by Beckmann, who had done better 
work in smaller compass, as, for instance, Die Loge in the 
Meier-Grafe Collection. All this aggravated the antipathies 
of art critics to anything that savoured of ‘ uncouthness ’ and 
‘ distortion.’ 

Writing in the New Statesman and Nation, Raymond 
Mortimer deprecated the exhibition as ‘extremely bad 
, propaganda.’ ‘An impression of extraordinary ugliness ’ 
was another comment of this critic, who concluded that the 
general judgment on such art might well be, ‘ if Hitler doesn’t 
like these pictures, it is the best thing I have heard about 
Hitler.” I should make clear, however, that this remark was 
an expression of taste, not of policy, for the critic emphasised 
the supreme importance of freedom, declaring ‘in a state 
that neglects this principle Art cannot continue as a vital 
necessity.” 

Nevertheless Raymond Mortimer’s criticism admirably 
exemplifies the standpoint which I am combating. Repelled 
by the uncouthness of such art, he virtually consigned it to 
the same dustbin as the gimcrack products of the Third Reich. 
There Hitler knew better. The Fihrer was right undoubtedly 
to prefer his own ladylike water-colours to Otto Dix’s 
frightful vision of the soldier impaled on the barbed wire of 
the Western Front ; right also to prefer the quietly sleeping 
figure—even the greatcoat is neatly creased—of Bernhard 
Bleeker’s wat memorial at Munich to Barlach’s grim, dwarf 
statuary in Magdeburg Cathedral, the very embodiment of 
wat’s ferocity ; right also to go blind after the Great War 
sooner than face a world he would not see (Hitler was admitted 
to Pasewalk Hospital in Pomerania in this condition). Such 
pteferences are an essential expression of the dualism under- 
lying both Hitler’s nature and the whole régime. Art there 
must be aggressively affirmative, inspire the right feelings, 
return always the right answer. 

Probably the motivation in regard to art is less conscious 
than with the political propagandists who must mask aggres- 
sion in accusations of encitclement, preach ‘ Community 
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First,’ while grabbing power at home. Sometimes when 
National Socialist professional pride was aroused, the mask 
was dropped. The international surréaliste exhibition in 
London created just enough scandal to steal a little limelight 
from the Third Reich. The National Socialists were scornful 
in the extreme. ‘A Witches Sabbath, but without any 
witches ’ was the comment of these True Revolutionaries. 

Copyright in a genuine revolution is a sensitive point with 
the National Socialists. Hence the indignation of Rosenberg 
at what he called: ‘The persistent attempt to talk us into 
accepting the pseudo-ecstatic or miserably vacuous artists of 
the last ten years as our revolutionaries.’ But most of the 
modern artists I have mentioned were already established 
before the Great War. Some of them were in trouble with 
the Kaiser even in those days. They had their ‘ second wind ’ 
in post-war Germany, the period of the so-called Weimar 
Republic. 

Wealthy capitalistic England did far less to promote art 
and the appreciation of modern art than the Weimar régime 
in Germany. It has become convenient to assert that the 
post-war boom in modern art in Germany was just a racket— 
see how easily it collapsed! There are always a certain 
number of chameleons who take up any artistic fad as soon 
as they perceive that it is becoming fashionable and lucrative. 
Germany had no lack of such. But she had no monopoly. 
Dread of falling foul of the authorities, however, soon 
diverted the time-servers when the Nazis came to power. 
Artists who upheld their own form of expression, disregarding 
the clamour and abuse of the mob, revealed the finer German 
qualities which should not be forgotten when that dark 
shadow has passed. 

BERNARD CAUSTON. 
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THE HARD-CORE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Ernest Bevin, as Minister of Labour, has said that he is 
determined to discover how to deal with those men who have 
been unemployed for years and are never likely, without some 
kind of help, to find employment again. Good ; it is more 
than time this problem of the ‘ hard-core ’ of unemployment 
was again tackled. Some attempts at finding a solution have 
been made—none very successful. The first Commissioner 
for the Special Areas, Sir Malcolm Stewart, had some 
hope that one solution might be found in establishing 
such men on the land; or if he did not himself believe 
that this particular type of unemployed man might find a 
fresh start in life on the land, it was certainly the hope of the 
Ministry of Labour and also of the Unemployment Assisi- 
ance Board. It wasaforlorn hope. Although—surprisingly 
enough—some men from the Special Areas who had had no 
continuous work for four, five and even more years, have 
succeeded in making good on the estates of the Land Settlement 
Association, the number in that category who have become 
established is small, and experience does not justify settlement 
on the land as a means of solving that particular problem. 

This is not surprising. Men who have been long unem- 
ployed are no longer in their first youth. Continued idleness 
weakens character as well as muscles, and it demands excep- 
tional grit and determination to overcome the habit of doing 
nothing and to re-form that of sustained work. This is not 
even easy for a man who re-enters the employment he was 
accustomed to; it is far more difficult for him when he has 
to tackle an entirely new kind of job and one that demands 
initiative, self-reliance and judgment, to a degree unknown 
in his former occupation. Moreover, the chances are that 
most of the men who have fallen into the ranks of the long- 
term unemployed are less vigorous in character, less capable 
of rescuing themselves, less qualified to re-build a new kind 
of life than the normal man who loses his employment. 
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The very fact that they have remained in theit old homes 
when there was little prospect of ever regaining their former 
means of livelihood, suggests this. Thus no group of men 
could be less adapted for a life which demands a complete 
change of outlook, a radical re-orientation of mental habits, 
and a capacity to withstand steadfastly the checks and disap- 
pointments which must come to those who get their living 
from the soil. This is not a condemnation of a policy of land 
settlement as such: experience has merely shown that for 
men of this type, settlement on small-holdings even under 
such careful supervision and training as the Land Settlement 
Association are able to give, is not a satisfactory method of 
bringing them back to the ways of normal citizenship, but 
this is not to say that the land cannot be used at all as a 
means of helping men back to physical and mental health, or 
even that it cannot provide them with part-time employment 
and a certain source of income. 

All men are not gardeners, though many are, and more 
can, with opportunity and help, become so. This has been 
proved by two experiments. The first of these relates to 
what is known as Group Holdings. The idea came originally 
from the Director of Agriculture for Durham County—Mr. 
Cassels—and was developed in the first instance by the Central 
Alisiments Committee of the Society of Friends. When the 
office of Commissioner for the Special Areas was created by 
the Government, the first Commissioner decided to encourage 
this experiment and the County Councils for Durham and 
Monmouthshire were invited to undertake a considerable 
development of this type of holding in their respective areas, 
and the Land Settlement Association undertook similar 
responsibility in Northumberland and Cumberland. In 
addition, the last-named body was asked by the Central 
Allotments Committee to take over from them the work in 
counties where there was heavy unemployment, but which 
were not classified as Special Areas. This was made possible 
by private donations and grants from the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust, supplemented by grants on the {1 for £1 
ptinciple by the Development Commissioners. 

These holdings are of a quarter to half an acre in extent 
and must be situated sufficiently near the houses of those who 
will cultivate them to be easily accessible. The ordinary 
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minimum number of men for which the Land Settlement 
Association is prepared to rent land for holdings is ten. 
Such a group becomes a rather informal kind of co-operative 
society with a chairman and secretary, and the group buys 
seeds, tools and other requirements through the Society of 
Friends. In most areas the principal source of income has 
been poultry, but everywhere the land is also under cultiva- 
tion for vegetables. 

The virtue of the scheme is that it gives an unemployed 
man a part-time occupation within reach of his home; it 
enables him to grow most of the potatoes and vegetables 
needed by his family and to supplement his insurance allow- 
ance by the small profits derived from his holding. It thus 
raises his standard of living and helps him to keep himself in 
good physical condition by working his plot. Proper accounts 
have to be kept, and supervisors appointed by the body 
responsible for the scheme in the area advise and instruct 
the men in the management of their land and stock, and collect 
rents and repayments of such part of the loan as is repayable, 
which was advanced for the purchase of stock, equipment, 
seeds and other requirements. 

The weakness of the scheme is that it is applicable only 
where land is within reasonable reach of the houses of the 
men concerned. Many (perhaps the great majority) of those 
who constitute the ‘hard-core,’ live in areas where land is 
not accessible. Thus as a solution to the ‘hard-core’ 
problem, it is of only very limited application. 

Another more promising scheme attempts to deal with 
this category of unemployed men more directly. This 
provides for the complete transfer of the whole family from 
the Special Areas to a district where employment prospects 
for the younger members of the family are promising, and 
industries more varied. Not only this, but the family are 
established in what amounts to a cottage-holding, for each 
cottage stands on its own plot of half an acre of land. Here 
the father—if he never gets full-time employment again— 
can keep chickens and grow most of the vegetables his family 
need. This scheme does enable the land to be used for giving 
older men who have lost their jobs or are partially disabled, 
an occupation and a means of contributing something towards 
the support of the family. 
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So far, the scheme has been carried out on a small scale 
(some 200 homesteads only are in occupation, spread over 
five separate estates), and admission to it has been restricted 
to long-term unemployed men of forty-five or over. It has, 
however, provided a laboratory in which to study the reactions 
of families of this kind to improved environment, better 
housing and a chance for the fathers to occupy themselves on 
a plot of land, even if they do not get work. It thus serves 
to test the idea as a means of rescuing the younger folk, of 
rehabilitating the fathers and lightening the crushing burden 
which unemployment throws on the shoulders of the mothers. 

The results are revealing—both encouraging and disap- 
pointing. So far as the children are concerned, they are quite 
definitely encouraging. Practically all of them find employ- 
ment as soon as they reach the employment age, and this was 
so long before the outbreak of the war. Their health has 
improved very markedly and among many of them there is a 
more robust attitude to life and evidence of a distinct advance 
in self-respect and even of intelligence, as compared with their 
parents. This indicates one rather puzzling problem which 
emerges when the condition of the parents is examined. 
Here the results, as might be expected, are less positive and 
encouraging. The mothers, on the whole, find it more 
difficult than the fathers to settle down in their new environ- 
ment. They appreciate the opportunities opened for their 
children, but they miss their friends and relations and many 
would return home if there were a reasonable likelihood of 
their husbands and children obtaining work. The average 
level of cleanliness is not high, but appears to be no lower 
than that of persons who have been rehoused by local autho- 
rities under Slum-clearance Schemes, but since the wives of 
the long-term unemployed men transferred to Cottage 
Homesteads are no longer young, they respond less to super- 
vision and suggestion than women who are fifteen or twenty 
yeats younger. This makes it difficult to improve the 
standard of cleanliness. In many ways, however, the women 
are less demoralised than the men, the main reason for this 
probably being that they have never been unemployed. 

: The effect of the scheme on the fathers is less easy to 
analyse. Remember the conditions under which they 
have been living for several years—no regular work, 
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perhaps a few intermittent weeks of casual employment 
here and there, no occupation for the mind unless a 
man happened to belong to an Occupation Centre ; nothing 
to do but lounge about and dwell on all he has not got. 
Originally probably a man of not very sturdy character, 
the effect of constant frustration, of inadequate income and 
of a narrowness of life—inconceivable to those who have 
never experienced it—has been to develop a negative, suspi- 
cious and critical attitude towards the world in general and 
particularly towards any scheme for helping him to improve 
his lot. He looks for, and, of course, finds, grievances. 
When transferred from his home town to a new area and 
established in a home with a large plot of land, there is what 
often proves to be a momentary reaction of hope and energy. 
With all too many of them the habit of grievance-hunting 
reasserts itself. Lacking any compulsion to work or the 
stimulus of wages for what he is expected to do in cultivating 
his land, he is too often inclined to neglect the chance he has 
of occupying himself, of getting interested in his new life 
and of benefiting by the work he could do. With much 
time on his hands he gossips with his neighbours and magnifies 
minor troubles. He is always on the look out for persecution. 
His attitude of suspicion and distrust is not directed against 
the Unemployment Assistance Board or the Land Settlement 
Association only, but is extended to his neighbours, and to 
such a degree that so far it has been found impossible to 
promote any kind of co-operation or social consciousness 
among the tenants on a Cottage Homestead Estate. It was 
hoped that some kind of committee might be formed which 
would help to develop social interest, could voice the wishes of 
the tenants and could arrange to buy co-operatively seeds and 
other requirements, and possibly even sell surplus produce. 
Attempts to form such a committee have been made. So far 
they have broken down owing mainly to the inability of the 
men to withstand criticism and incapacity to work together. 

This rough picture suggests the problem already referred 
to, of the influence of the home on the children. On the 
one hand, it is clearly an advantage of the scheme that the 
family is kept together. Adolescent children are not taken 
away from their parents at an age when they are too young to 
stand on their own feet. On the other hand, a difficult point 
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arises when the young folk, under the influence of improved 
environment, regular work and wages, begin unconsciously 
to form habits of mind and even of personal conduct which 
insensibly separate them from their parents. There is 
probably no great harm in this so long as the gulf is not too 
wide, but there is some danger of the children being handi- 
capped by the inability of the parents to advance with them. 

One effect on the fathers of the regular employment of their 
children is of real importance. So long as the family remained 
in a bad employment area the aggregate amount of unemploy- 
ment allowance drawn by the father and his children enabled 
the family to live—if no more—without effort. The father 
thus had little incentive to bestir himself and he tended to drift 
on apathetically, but not altogether discontentedly, while his 
children grew gradually accustomed to a life of idleness. 
When the family was transferred and the children got work, 
their unemployment allowance ceased and the parents were 
left with the choice of becoming partially dependent on the 
earnings of their children, or of finding wage-earning work 
themselves. This has proved to be a powerful spur to the 
men to find some kind of employment, and even before the 
wat made it possible for any man, who could manage to do 
any work at all, to find employment (except those living in 
certain areas), a large proportion of those who had been 
transferred to cottage-homesteads had found some wage- 
earning occupation—part time or full time. 

The Cottage Homestead experiment suggests many 
hopeful possibilities, particularly for men in occupations which 
are subject to seasonal variations, or for those who—like 
dock labourers—tarely work every day of the week, or for 
those who for some reason have to relinquish full-time work 
at a comparatively early age. Whether they provide just 
what is needed for the long-term unemployed is more 
doubtful. These men require in the main more systematic 
training than can be given them under this scheme, and while 
it has succeeded splendidly with the children, it would seem 
that something rather different is required if the men are to 
be re-educated in the habit of work. For them the life is 
made almost too easy and there is lacking that element of 
necessity which alone will make many of them force them- 
selves to try to resume a normal mode of living. 
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These various experiments in the use of the land for dealing 
with the invalids of industry are not the only attempts that 
have been made to bring the long-term unemployed back to 
ordinary existence, nor, indeed, the only ones that have been 
made in the use of the land for this purpose. They, however, 
throw considerable light on the nature of that problem. 

The outstanding factor that emerges is that most men who 
have been long unemployed need systematic training under 
skilled supervisors to bring them back to regular work. Not 
only this, but they need the help which a measure of compul- 
sion would give them to stick to whatever training is devised 
for them. Few of them seem to have the power within 
themselves of overcoming the disability for sustained effort 
which has crept over them. Slight physical ailments, a desire 
to do something else, wet weather—anything serves as a 
valid excuse for many of them not to work where the reward 
in the form of regular wages is absent. 

For many of them it is probably not practicable to find— 
even to-day—wage-earning work they can do. Some are 
too disabled. They should be given a pension, but that, in 
itself, is not enough. Left to themselves at the age, perhaps, 
of forty-five to fifty, many of them would go steadily downhill 
if they could not be given some occupation. What that is to 
be and how it is to be organised needs study. It cannot but 
involve a charge on public funds, but those who are disabled 
in the service of industry deserve help from the community, 
as much as those who are disabled in the service of national 
defence. 

The men who are capable of work should be given what- 
ever is available, regardless of their previous occupation, and 
they should not be free to refuse. Refusal should involve 
withdrawal of unemployment allowance. Compulsion need 
extend over a specified period only, say six months—long 
enough to reaccustom them to work and rebuild their muscles. 
If no work is available, training centres should be opened at 
which attendance—for whatever period is considered neces- 
sary—should also be compulsory, and a variety of courses 
provided to suit different capacities. There is no reason why, 
with training, many of the ‘ hard-cores’ could not be rescued 
from their present deplorable condition. Numbers of men 
have so been rescued through the experiments already 
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described, even if they have not become smallholders, they 
have been freed from the sense of hopelessness bred in them 
by their previous environment, and sufficiently set-up in 
physical and mental health to be able to get and keep 
sustained employment. 

That compulsion should be applied will be difficult of 
acceptance. We are apt to be frightened by words, and that 
particular word may raise political passion, but courage is 
needed if these men are to be saved from the paralysis with 
which unemployment afflicts its victims, and what is more 
important still, to stop the trickle of men into the ‘ hard-core’ 
category. 

There will be opposition and protests, and the subject 
lends itself so easily to political exploitation that only those 
who are representative of labour and whose sympathy for 
labour is above suspicion, could apply a policy involving 
compulsion. Even then, the method by which that power 
was exercised would have to be very carefully planned in 
order to avoid any possibility of its being unjustly administered 
or used for any but purely remedial purposes. That, indeed, 
is the heart of the problem; unemployment, if extended 
beyond a certain period, engulfs men gradually in a slough 
of despond. They become sick in mind and body and it is 
certainly not in their interests that they should become 
incurable. It would be no violation of the principle of liberty 
or democracy to institute measures by which men were 
prevented from sinking into a condition where many of them 
do in fact become incapable of helping themselves. The 
institution of unemployment allowances has been a great step 
forward, but men with small or large incomes who suffer a 
disabling illness alike often need bold treatment to shake them 
out of the habit of illness. Some who have sufficient income 
to be immune from the pressure of necessity become confirmed 
in their invalidism. Will Mr. Bevin save those who are placed 
in a similar position through being given just enough to live 
on without effort from suffering a similar unhappy fate ? 


A. C. RicHMonpb. 
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NORTHERN IRELAND AND NEUTRALITY 


NorTHERN Ireland occupies a unique position within the 
British Empire. It has a Government of its own for certain 
services. It sends representatives to Westminster and is thus 
constitutionally linked with the Mother of Parliaments. It is 
not a Dominion but an integral part of the United Kingdom. 

As the United Kingdom is at war, so is Northern Ireland 
as one of its parts. This fact distinguishes it sharply from 
Eire, which maintains a rigid neutrality. The Eire Govern- 
ment has the constitutional right to dissociate itself from the 
wat effort of the British Commonwealth. The United King- 
dom Government recognises that fact and has made no 
attempt to drag into the conflict an unwilling partner. Canada, 
South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, India and the Colonies 
have come forward spontaneously and eagerly to take their 
place in the battle line, in which Northern Ireland is equally 
proud to have a place. 

This situation is too readily forgotten by those who are 
prone to criticise Northern Ireland for its refusal to unite with 
Eire and constitute a neutral Ireland. For many months, on 
both sides of the Irish Sea, there has been a persistent agitation 
prompted by one purpose—to destroy the constitutional 
position established by the Government of Ireland Act, 1920, 
and to fuse Northern Ireland and Eire into a single State. The 
promoters of this campaign, realising the determination of 
the people of Northern Ireland to remain within the United 
Kingdom and to give their full allegiance to the Crown, are 
attempting to make the British Government their battle-axe. 
The responsibility for a ‘ divided Ireland,’ they assert, rests 
upon Great Britain. The clear implication is that, in their 
view, the British Government should override the Govern- 
ment of Northern Ireland and insist on the union of North 
and South. The attitude of British Ministers has always been, 
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and still is, that no change can be made in the constitutional 
position without the consent of the Government and people 
of Northern Ireland. No other policy is possible in a State 
where democratic freedom survives. 

Under the Statute of Westminster any one of the self- 
governing Dominions has the right to secede from the British 
Commonwealth of Nations if it so desired. The Government 
of the United Kingdom would be powerless to compel it to 
remain within the Imperial family. Such a secession, if it 
occurred, would be deplored throughout the Empire. But 
there would be no attempt to coerce a Dominion which 
genuinely desired to break away. On the other hand, it is 
unthinkable that the Government of the United Kingdom 
would bring pressure to bear upon any of those countries to 
leave the Empire against its will. Yet, in substance, that is 
the line which Irish Republicans and their sympathisers are 
urging the British Government to take against loyal Ulster. 

Sometimes the cession of Northern Ireland to Eire has 
been claimed as a matter of right—to ‘ satisfy the national 
aspirations of the Irish people.’ This is in effect a demand 
that the United Kingdom, which was ‘ partitioned ’ when the 
Irish Free State was set up, should be further dismembered by 
handing over Northern Ireland, against the wishes of its 
inhabitants, to a neighbouring State whose outlook and ideals 
it does not share. 

It has also been alleged by critics of Northern Ireland that 
its refusal to unite politically with the South is a barrier to 
collaboration between Dublin and Westminster in the present 
war crisis. Such an assertion is baseless. Mr. De Valera has 
repeatedly declared the determination of the Eire Govern- 
ment to maintain that country’s neutrality in al/ circumstances. 
* The truth must be faced,’ said a Southern Irish writer in The 
Round Table (September, 1940), ‘ that not even the abolition 
of partition would, failing German attack, induce us to enter 
the war.’ 

Let it be clearly realised that Northern Ireland is not the 
obstacle to Eire’s participation in the struggle against the 
Axis Powers. At an earlier stage of the war a suggestion that 
Northern and Southern Ireland should combine in a common 
scheme of defence received much publicity in the newspapers. 
If the Dublin Government had been willing to participate in a 
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plan for the defence of the United Kingdom of Eire, and to 
accept its logical and practical consequences, the late Lord 
Craigavon, as head of the Northern Ireland Government, 
would have given the scheme his powerful support. Such 
collaboration would have meant Eire’s association with the 
Empire’s war effort—for there can be no pooling of military 
resources by a belligerent and a neutral. But that indispens- 
able condition was rejected by Mr. De Valera, who, in a state- 
ment to a representative of the New York Times, insisted that 
if joint defence measures for Northern Ireland and Eire were 
contemplated, they ‘ must be worked out on the basis of neutrality.’ 

It is precisely on this point that the policies of North and 
South are irreconcilable. Eire’s motto is ‘ Neutrality at all 
hazards.’ Ulster’s guiding principle is continued participation 
in the war as a constituent part of the United Kingdom. 

Defence, so far as Northern Ireland is concerned, is the 
prerogative of the Imperial Parliament. If the powers now 
reserved to that Parliament were transferred to an all-Ireland 
Parliament in Dublin, the neutrality of Eire would be extended 
to Northern Ireland and defence would be organised on that 
basis. All British military, naval and air forces would have 
to be withdrawn from Northern Ireland—a perilous proceed- 
ing from Britain’s point of view. If there were no British 
forces in Northern Ireland, even the combined resources of 
North and South would be inadequate to repel an invasion, 
by means of which Germany would probably attempt to 
encircle Great Britain, using Irish territory for the establish- 
ment of submarine and air bases. The security of the United 
Kingdom, and of Eire, demands the continued presence of 
British forces in Northern Ireland. And this in turn requires 
the maintenance of Northern Ireland’s status as a belligerent 
by reason of its constitutional place within the United 
Kingdom. 

That Eire’s neutrality constitutes a grave handicap to the 
British Government in waging the war at sea was brought 
home forcibly to the British public by the Prime Minister, 
who, speaking in the House of Commons on November 5th, 
1940, said :— 


The recent recrudescence of U-boat sinkings in the Atlantic 
approaches to our island has been more serious than the air raids. 
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The fact that we cannot use the south and west coasts of Ireland to 
re-fuel our flotillas and aircraft, and thus protect the trade by which 
Ireland, as well as Great Britain, lives, is a most heavy and grievous 
burden, and one which should never have been placed on our 
shoulders. 


The truth of these words is incontrovertible. By clinging 
to neutrality, thus debarring the British Navy from the use 
of the ports, Eire has created immense difficulties for the one 
Power to which she owes her present immunity from attack 
by Germany. If Northern Ireland were incorporated in an 
all-Ireland republic the seriousness of the situation would be 
intensified, for the British Navy would be precluded from 
using Ulster ports or territorial waters. That would enorm- 
ously increase Britain’s difficulties in dealing with enemy 
submarine activities off the Irish coast and on the North 
Atlantic shipping routes. 

When these facts are carefully weighed, the impossibility 
of a change from belligerency to neutrality on the part of 
Northern Ireland becomes strikingly apparent. How many 
people in Great Britain, whatever their views on Irish political 
issues, are prepared to support a policy that would mean the 
evacuation of Northern Ireland by British forces, and the 
abandonment of a vital strategic position, in the midst of a war 
for the very existence of the Empire? And what British 
Statesman, knowing the facts and searching his own con- 
science, would gamble thus with the fate of this generation 
and recklessly challenge the verdict of posterity ? 


Rospert CorkKEY. 
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POEM 


Here you had taken me in summer, in peace. 

Now winter had come, now war. I went again 
along this English, ordinary stream, 

the same—only prim, undevious then, now straggled 
through squelchy fields ; went by the nominal gate, 
more walked around than opened ; by the wood, 
mossed over ankle ; by the startling pheasants 

to the plain, familiar house, the gorse, the common. 


War now, peace then ; but now it was full of you, 
of you who are dead as the years make lovers dead. 
The indignant birds, dogs’ muted barking, far, 

the gate’s chipped texture—not with my thoughtless hand, 
my eyes, my ears, I noted these. I knew 

them only in you, remembering how you walked 
and saw and heard and made this place alive. 

I was the ghost in your created world, 

its stumbling, solitary trespasser, 

a shadowy morrow to our yesterday. 

And, in that time, I was in love again ; 

and felt again the anguish, drank the spirit, 
vigorous, hot and mad that you fomented. 

And the rest of life was nothing. Life was you. 
And then was peace. 

The hand of a dark cloud 
blindfolded the sun ; the sun could not look at me, 
but still the bright pencils of its glances came 
through splayed cloud-fingers, fell on the mile-off trees, 
lightened a brown field with a brush of gold— 
until the fingers closed. I saw the balloons, 
the flies of conscience on a wartless glass, 
heard through the vanishing curtain of your voice 
the humming of invisible aeroplanes. 
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The war came back. The war came harsh as hail— 
showed me again that stretcher’s crimsoned dust, 

its still, doll-pallid figure ; showed me that street, 

a trim mouth stricken with a giant decay, 

the mouth of London, broken ; showed me that street, 
the floor of London, strewn with the piled-up years, 
the accumulations of unpublic lives, 

the innocent secrets dirtied underneath 

strange feet and strange, uninterested eyes ; 

and the baleful torch that night, lit in the docks, 
reflecting all London’s dark anxiety. 

All this, all this—and I stood like a fool, 

in the gorse, in the peace of birds, I, fuddled with bombs, 
hands clutching for the synthesis between 

your smile and Piccadilly’s blood-red walls. 


James MONAHAN. 
April, 1941. 
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THE LAST ELIZABETHAN 


DrInnEeR—gtavy soup, beef olives and sardines-on-toast— 
had been eaten; the nine o’clock news had been listened to ; 
Mark Perriman had drunk a small whisky and soda ; and now 
he was talking about leaving. 

But he seemed to be in no particular hurry. 

‘I suppose,’ the General said, ‘ that you’ve any amount of 
last minute things to see to?’ 

Mark Perriman looked up. 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ he said. ‘ There’s not much, actually, 
that one can do, Except to hope for the best.’ 

Everyone dining that evening in the General’s mess knew 
that, on the following day, Mark Perriman-was going off alone 
on some kind of a secret enterprise. Only the General and 
the Brigadier knew what his destination was and what he had 
to do if he reached it. 

Watching him, the A.D.C. tried to decide in his own mind 
whether, if he hadn’t known, he would have guessed that the 
young man sitting in the familiar armchair in the familiar 
ante-room was something altogether out of the common run 
of young men in uniform; that, at thirty, he was famous, 
grandly, undeniably and triply famous ; famous as a poet, as a 
traveller, and as.a writer. 

He decided that, on the whole, Mark Perriman looked, and 
behaved, very much like anyone else. 

He had been amusing at dinner, relating a malicious 
anecdote about a very great man ; but he hadn’t attempted to 
monopolise the conversation. He was good-looking; but 
not aggressively so. He had laughed at himself in the réle of 
a war-time soldier and had contrived to put a group of hard- 
worked staff officers into a good conceit of themselves. 

And yet this was the young man round whom a legend 
had grown up: a Mark Perriman legend. The handsome, 
witty young poet, rich, eligible, sought-after and desperately 
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elusive ; the tough, adventurous traveller in dark places, here 
to-day and gone to-morrow ; the exponent of the lone hand ; 
a mixture of Lord Byron, Rupert Brooke and T. E. Lawrence. 

‘I’m afraid,’ Mark Perriman said, ‘I really must go, sir. 
I’ve a twenty mile drive in the dark and I’m sure to lose my 
way at least three times.’ 

He got up and shook hands all round the room. Everyone 
wished him good luck, and he grinned rather sheepishly. 

‘I wish it was all over,’ he said. 


The General came back into the ante-room from seeing 
his guest off. 

‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ disappointed ? ’ 

‘Oddly enough, I wasn’t,’ said the Brigadier. ‘It must 
be nice to be able to do everything you turn your hand to 
supremely well.’ 

‘ And supremely easily,’ the A.D.C. put in. ‘ Isn’t that 
really the point ? If you or I achieve anything, we achieve it 
by the sweat of our brows. You may get promotion but not 
till you’ve darned well earned it by years of dull, routine 
grind. I may get my handicap down to six but not till I’ve 
taken out a single club, day after day, and hit hundreds of 
dreary practice shots till I’m sick of the word golf. There’s 
no romance in that kind of achievement. It’s facility you 
want.’ 

‘I remember someone telling me,’ the General said, ‘ that 
Mark Perriman was the only man he ever knew who got first 
class honours, or whatever you call them, at Oxford without 
ever doing a stroke of work for it.’ 

The Brigadier rolled a plug of tobacco in a piece of paper, 
stuffed the resulting bundle into his pipe, and lit it. 

“I suppose,’ he said, ‘ that Mark Perriman is the kind of 
man that each one of us in his heart of hearts would like to be. 
He’s crammed so much into his life. He’s done such exciting, 
out of the way things. The kind of things that we all dream 
about doing ourselves, only somehow we haven’t had the 
chance, or the guts or the initiative.’ 

“It’s partly that,’ the General agreed, ‘and partly, isn’t it, 
his attitude to the things that he’s done. Those books of his 
bring that out. The slap-dash way that he started out on his 
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expeditions ; the way he labelled himself a muddler and an 
amateur and yet got to the places he meant to get to. Read- 
ing that account of his African journey you felt all the time— 
what a marvellous chap to be with. Because, however wrong 
things went, he was always amused and cheery. I remember 
that bit when he was spending a night in some wretched hut, 
pretty well down and out, and how he cheered himself up by 
imagining he was back in Wiltshire hiding up after pigeon. 
It was quite a short passage in the book, a sort of reverie, but 
it made a real impression on me.’ 

‘ There’s a pretty big vein of mockery running through 
those books,’ the A.D.C. said. ‘I wonder what that hides.’ 

The General raised his formidable eyebrows. He wasn’t 
going to have his hero criticised. 

‘ There is, you know,’ the A.D.C. insisted. ‘It’s pretty 
bitter mocking, sometimes.’ 

‘ He doesn’t gush or boast, if that’s what you mean,’ said 
the General. 

‘I don’t mean that, sir.’ Rather to his own surprise, the 
A.D.C, found himself taking up the cudgels against the Mark 
Perriman legend. 

To make amends he added: ‘ His lyric poems are really 
beautiful. I wish he hadn’t stopped writing verse. He was.a 
great poet.’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean by saying he was trying to 
hide something,’ the General persisted. ‘ You’re not suggest- 
ing that those exploits of his aren’t genuine P ’ 

‘ Of course I’m not, sir. Only I suppose that all of us, 
in our time, have mocked at things that frightened us. And 
I’m not sure that the Mark Perrimans of this world aren’t a 
bit more like the rest of us than one might imagine. That’s 
all.’ 

The General shook his head. 

‘ He’s not frightened at going off entirely on his own to 
do a job that may well cost him his life. That’s what I call 
courage.’ 

‘So do I,’ said the A.D.C., ‘ and it’s so essentially Mark 
Perriman. Disappearing into the blue on a lone secret 
mission. Isn’t that part of the spell? To be independent. 
To be absolutely free from the team spirit that we all get so 
sick of. To be completely—well, unconventional.’ 
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‘Unconventional ?’ said the General. ‘He’s that all 
right. He stands on his own feet and be damned to anyone. 
And he gets away with it. Look how he’s squared the 
Powers-that-Be in Whitehall. No one else could have 
done it.’ 

‘Someone,’ said the A.D.C., ‘ called him the Last Eliza- 
bethan.” 

‘ That suits him,’ said the General. ‘A gallant, casual, 
happy-go-lucky young sportsman who takes his pleasure where 
he finds it and rides away and is ready for a scrap and is a 
damned fine scholar into the bargain. Let’s drink—to the 
Last Elizabethan.’ 

The A.D.C. drank the toast and added a tentative, un- 
spoken rider of his own. 

‘I wonder—lI just wonder, what these Elizabethans were 
really like ?’ 


Round about midnight Mark Perriman decided that it 
was time he went to bed. 

He had been up all the night before, working out the final 
details of the enterprise that lay ahead of him; working 
quietly, secretively, as he had been accustomed to work, night 
after night, at Oxford ; hiding himself away in his rooms after 
a party or after a long day’s hunting, working for his schools 
when his friends imagined that he was in bed and asleep. 

Only the bores and the swots worked. 

On his desk was a welter of papers. He was trying to get 
his affairs into some sort of order. 

The twenty-mile drive back in the dark had made his eyes 
ache and he was dead tired. 

Three letters that he had meant to write were still 
unwritten. 

One was to his mother ; one was to his best friend ; and 
one was to the woman he was to marty. 

His mother didn’t care a damn for him. She was 
devoted, exclusively, to his younger brother. And even 
after all this time it still hurt. 

Three yeats ago, before they had gone on the African 
journey together, he could have written a wonderful letter 
to Charles Firmian, the sort of letter that would have been 
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printed in full in the introductory memoir to the collected 
volume of his verse that his publishers would certainly rush 
out if he didn’t come back. ‘Then, Charles had been the 
worshipper ; he, Mark, the hero. The four-months’ journey 
had altered things. It had been a foul business. Everything 
had gone wrong. They had both been as near as a toucher 
killed. A useless, futile journey, when all was said and done. 
No one had been the better or the wiser for it. An immense 
amount of detailed planning had gone into its preparation and 
he had started tired. Charles had watched him, as the thing 
went on, progress from tiredness to boredom, from boredom 
to fear, from fear to extreme ill temper, from ill-temper to 
something very near melancholia. 

And then, when his book had come out, his written 
account of this same journey, Charles had been so obviously 
disillusioned. 

It hadn’t been a fake, that book. Not wholly a fake. 
Most of the truth had been there, but, as he had written it, 
hidden away in the small house he had taken in Scotland, he 
had been conscious all the time that, by a careful shifting of 
emphasis, by sliding over an incident or two with a laugh, by 
a consistent employment of understatement and an over-all 
veneer of the particular brand of charm that came so easily to 
him, he was making the whole thing a lie. And Charles had 
seen that. 

The book had had miraculously good reviews and had sold 
like hot cakes. It had finally and definitely made his name. 
Which was what he had wanted. 

He had to have fame. It was necessary to him. A sort of 
protective outer shell without which he would perish. 

That was what spurred him on and on; that and his 
terror of being bored, of being a bore. 

This war, serving in the army, had begun to bore him. 
That was why he had volunteered for this special job; why 
he had pulled strings and badgered people till they let him do 
it. And now it was frightening him. He’d done everything 
in the world to ensure its success while pretending that he was 
leaving everything to chance. 

Preparations were boring ; they were best hidden. 

It didn’t matter that the letter to Diane would be a fake. 
Their whole relationship was a fake. She had run after him, 
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like all these beastly women did, and for one reason and another 
he had met her half way. That was all there was to it. 

The only person that he really wanted to write to wouldn’t 
even open his letter. He didn’t blame her for that. He’d 
been in love with her, years before. Really in love. That had 
been the time he’d written his poems. They hadn’t been 
fakes. Only then he’d funked marrying, settling down. He’d 
funked what he thought of as the discipline of married life. 
Not to be a completely free agent. And she had married 
someone else. When he found that he couldn’t write verse 
any more he had tried to get her back. She refused. And the 
poet in him had died, a sulky, spluttering, empty death. 

He pushed back his chair, got up and went wearily 
upstairs. 

He had chosen this rat-ridden farm-house as his head- 
quarters because it fitted in with his original romantic con- 
ception of his job. He took a kind of perverted pleasure in 
the filthy food that his driver-batman cooked for him; in the 
bate, broken floors and in the perpetual, brooding smell of 
paraffin lamp oil. 

Undressed, and shivering with cold, he studied his reflec- 
tion in the stained, dull mirror. 

Soon, quite soon, if he got back, he’d begin to be middle- 
aged. He’d become a bore. People would forget what he 
had been, what he had stood for. 

If he got back. 

It wasn’t fair what they were asking him to do. It was 
going to an almost certain death. And no one would really 
care if he didn’t come back. There’d be something of a sensa- 
tion. Obituary notices in The Times and so on. But there 
was no one who would really care. 

Tears pricked behind his eyelids. Tears of sheer self- 
pity. 

He was lonely, horribly lonely. And he was too young 
to die. 

The Last Elizabethan picked up a detective story and read 
himself to sleep. 

RatpH ARNOLD. 
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Lady Besshorough and Her Family Circle, edited by the Earl of Bess- 
borough, G.C.M.G., in collaboration with A. Aspinall, Ph.D. 
(Murray, 155. net). 


Although her name dominates the title of this book, and 
although Lord Bessborough in his Foreword states that the main 
object of its publication is to show her ‘ in relation to the members 
of her immediate family circle’ (which may be taken to mean ‘as 
the centre of their lives and affections ”) Harriet, Lady Bessborough, 
does not emerge as by any means the outstanding figure of the group 
whose intimate correspondence is now so engagingly made public. 
Certainly, as Lord Bessborough says, the letters prove her deep 
affection for her mother, her sister and her children ;_ certainly the 
superb Hoppner painting reproduced as frontispiece (even more 
than the more familiar Reynolds facing p. 180) makes it easy to 
imagine the fascination which her elfin distinction, mischievous wit 
and quick sympathy exercised over all who knew her. But, judged 
by the quality of her written contributions to this various and 
delightful book, she takes fourth place in its hierarchy of self- 
expressed personalities, being excelled first by her mother, second 
by her husband, and third by her son. 

It is, perhaps, to be regretted that Lord Bessborough—anxious 
to counteract the emphasis too exclusively laid in recent studies of 
Regency society on the romantic divagations of his great-great- 
grandmother and of her daughter Caroline Lamb—should have felt 
it necessary to usher in his book as a vindication of their real 
characters. Even though, in Lady Bessborough’s case at least, it 
does give an already admiring posterity fresh cause for admiration, 
it achieves something far more important than a demonstration of 
her capacity for family affection, which only very silly people can 
ever have doubted. It makes known to us once for all two notable 
individuals of whom hitherto we have known virtually nothing, 
and it adds considerably and impressively to our knowledge of a 
third. For a collection of family letters to accomplish such a task 
as this over a gulf of nearly a century and a half, is a highly signi- 
ficant performance ; and it is for the sake of these three less-known 
persons, far more than for that of the proclaimed ‘ star,’ that Lord 
Bessborough’s book must forever rank among the basic source- 
books of the period. 

Vor. CXXIX—No. 771 $05 x 
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First, alike on grounds of seniority and individual quality, comes 
Georgiana, widow of the first Earl Spencer and mother of Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire and of Harriet, Lady Bessborough. This 
unselfish, high-principled, courageous and altogether admirable 
lady leaves an indelible impression on the mind of the reader of the 
numerous letters here printed. She is the prototype of the ideal 
Victorian dowager, whose piety, sense of duty, untiring willingness 
to help the wayward young, restrained but flickering humour, and 
staunch refusal to believe that change is necessarily progress, are 
now proved to be traditional from the best elements of the eighteenth 
century. She could disapprove of many things done by her 
daughters and her grand-daughter, and tell them so; yet always 
she loved them steadily, was there if they wanted her, pinched 
herself to pay their debts, recommended cures, and—without 
a tinge either of pharisaism or apology, though fully awake 
to their contempt for these unfashionable things—wrote of 
her prayers for them and spoke of the consolations of religion. 
But of this she was sure (and rightly), that whatever their scorn for 
religious talk in general, they would not sneer at hers. Nor did they 
—and one has only to look at her portrait by Gainsborough to 
understand why. Here was not only a good woman, but a great 
one; and her female progeny—with all their failings (among 
which was not stupidity)—were well aware of it, and honoured her, 
and knew themselves of lesser clay. 

To relish the full flavour of Lady Spencer’s noble quality it is 
necessary to read her from start to finish. Here space permits only 
abbreviated comment. Mr. Aspinall, in his Introduction, gives a 
good summary of her simple and regular way of life, her dislike of 
politics, her devoted and unostentatious well-doing. The letters 
themselves adorn this summary with touches of abrupt humour, 
and dignify it with the deepening conviction that it was she, far 
more than Lady Bessborough, who kept the family together. The 
earlier letters are full of concern for the health and sensible behaviour 
of her daughters who, in the whirl of fashionable life, are certainly 
sitting up too late and getting themselves talked about, probably 
falling victims to all manner of foolish crazes, and perhaps in 
danger of grave wrongdoing. She warns Harriet against playing 
with mesmerism and is ‘ not at all sure that your sister’s being so 
subject to cramps and spasms may not have been a consequence of 
that if there is anything in it.’ She rejoices in their letters while 
complaining bitterly of their bad handwriting: ‘I shall depend 
upon you all for constant intelligence of what is going on for I am 
more determined than ever against the newspapers which will of 
course invent and misrepresent many things.’ A few years later 
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both the Duchess of Devonshire and Lady Bessborough are worried 
about their children’s health, and the mother writes to Harriet : 
‘ Your anxiety about Willm, with what you have so lately felt about 
Caroline, added to the many serious causes we all have for reflection 
and heartfelt penitence, will I daresay have made you pass yesterday 
with more profit as well as propriety than is generally the case. You 
all had, as indeed you always have, my earnest prayers, and I do 
hope you and your sister with all your children will endeavour to 
prepare yourselves by a little retirement and reading for the Sacra- 
ment at Easter.’ During the last years of her life (she died in 1814) 
Lady Spencer’s watchful love and anxiety are centred on Harriet’s 
wayward daughter Caroline. She writes: ‘ How is dear Caroline ? 
She fidgets me sadly, as I daresay she does you, but I hope her good 
sense and excellent heart will in time find out that eccentricity is not 
a favourite qualification. Many have neither taste nor sense enough 
to understand it, and most of those who have, despise it or dislike 
it.” Poor Caroline never learnt this admirable lesson; but it is 
clear that she loved and respected Lady Spencer as she loved and 
respected no one else. Much the most attractive of her letters here 
printed is that written to her grandmother in December 1805, and 
the pleasantest glimpses we get of her shrill, pretentious and self- 
centred personality are through that grandmother’s apprehensive 
but patient eyes. 

The second full-length characterisation achieved by this book 
is that of Harriet’s husband—first as Lord Duncannon, then as the 
3rd Earl of Bessborough. In so far as this loyal kindly man has 
hitherto been mentioned at all by writers on the period, he has been 
presented as a dull spendthrift who—extravagance apart—was a 
nonentity wholly unworthy of his brilliant wife and, indeed, almost 
deserving of cuckoldom. The letters now printed show such a 
verdict to be nonsensical and grossly unjust. During her years of 
ill-health, spent largely abroad in search of relief, Harriet’s husband 
was struggling at home with money troubles, aggravated (and 
partly caused), not by 4is debts, but by hers and those of her sister. 
No letters could exceed in patient thoughtfulness, in desire to relieve 
her mind of any anxieties which might retard recovery, those which 
almost daily he wrote her. To his children he was devoted. William 
Ponsonby, as a small boy, travels abroad with his father ; and the 
accounts of his doings, as written to the mother, are very charming 
in their simple and humorous affection. Bessborough’s letter to 
Caroline about her engagement to William Lamb combines, rather 
pathetically, sound judgment of character and instinctive con- 
sideration for others with the restrained, almost timid affection of a 
shy man accustomed to being out-clamoured by his immediate 
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circle. One could have done with as much again of Lord Bess- 
borough, but probably no more letters exist. He was not the sort 
of man to write without something to say, nor would it ever have 
occurred to him that anything he could do or say might have 
significance because it was he who did or said it. 

And so we come to the third ‘ portrait in the round ’—the only 
one of an individual previously well-known—that of Frederick 
Ponsonby, the Bessborough’s second son, who became Major- 
General Sir Frederick Ponsonby and Governor of Malta. Frederick 
comes into his own in 1809 with his first letter from the Spanish 
war-front, and from then till after Waterloo is the dominant figure 
in this family drama. His letters written on active service— 
culminating in most gallant participation in the Battle of Waterloo, 
where he was very nearly killed—are an important contribution to 
first-hand records of the war against Napoleon and the productions 
of a straightforward, cheerful and competent mind. 

To have dwelt thus preponderantly on three of the many con- 
tributors to Lord Bessborough’s book may give the impression 
that the others have little to say worth noticing. This is not at all 
the case. Scattered up and down its pages are numerous witty or 
touching or curious passages which illuminate individual characters 
or period Stimmung. Some readers may find amusement in the 
exchange of bright young badinage ’ between Caroline Lamb and 
Hartington (afterwards Devonshire), badinage so precursory of the 
tiresome prattle of the half-baked nineteen-twenties as to destroy 
the latter’s claim even to originality. Others will be interested to 
compare wart conditions then and now, for—extent and potenti- 
alities apart—the Napoleonic threat to European freedom was 
strangely anticipatory of that against which we are fighting to-day, 
and the reactions of persons then alive have often an uncanny 
similarity to those of our contemporaries.1 Others, again, will 
welcome the many sidelights on the social and political scene. But 
to indicate the multifarious detail of these letters is impossible. One 
can only say that there are few students of history or manners who 
will not find in them something (and probably many things) con- 
genial to their taste. 

In conclusion a few words about the editorial handling of what 
was manifestly difficult material. Transcription and, from one angle, 

1 Here, for instance, are words written by Lady Spencer in 1798 (the version in 
square brackets is that of 1941): ‘Could the French [Germans] have hurt Germany, 
Italy or Switzerland [Holland, Belgium, France, Roumania or Bulgaria] if those 
countries had been united ? Their own divisions and private interests have ruined 
each. It is the Irish, not the French [Germans] who ruin Ireland. We have more 
unanimity and more loyalty in England than elsewhere and we have therefore held 


out the longest ; but the moment a sufficient part of the nation can be worked up to 
oppose their own interest, we must become a prey to ruin like the rest of the world.’ 
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annotation have been carried out with scrupulous care. The book 
itself is well-designed and pleasant to read. But in certain respects 
more editing, and in another a little less, might have been advan- 
tageous. The place of origin of letters is not always clearly stated, 
and even where ibid is technically adequate for writer, addressee 
and source, it is sometimes repeated over an inconvenient number of 
pages. As for the notes, while the identification of persons referred 
to is important and meticulously carried out, there are moments 
when we lose our sense of direction in a fog of unimportant titles, 
and grope after the human element under a smother of social 
ornament. At the same time there are in the text a number of 
tantalising references to incidents, as well as to individuals, which 
remain unexplained. What was the motto on the ring for which 
Lord Bessborough says ‘there was no occasion’ (p. 87)? Why 
were the Abercorns unwelcoming (p. 140) ? Who was Lady C——, 
and what were the ‘truths’ concerning the Duchess of Weimar 
(p. 155)? Should not: ‘I have also read Modern Philosophers 
which in spite of a little vulgarity and too much sameness I like 
extremely ’ be annotated ‘ Memoirs of Modern Philosophers by Eliza- 
beth Hamilton, first published in 1800’? What were the facts 
about Lord Bolingbroke (p. 174)? What is the meaning of 
Caroline’s rather sinister reference to Barbara and William (p. 253) ? 
Might not the note on p. 264 to The Favourite of Nature go further 
than ‘ a new novel in 3 vols.,’ and supply the author’s name (Mary 
‘Ann Kelty); and on p. 276 would not it have been worth saying 
that the book of Caroline’s which Frederick Ponsonby promised to 
give to William, was her novel Graham Hamilton? Finally, it is not 
clear, unless the reader consults several other books on the period, 
why there was such a pother over the Duke of Devonshire’s second 
marriage and that of Harriet Cavendish to Granville Leveson 
Gower. One has every sympathy with the intention of the editors 
that this book should treat of the domestic rather than of the extra- 
domestic relations of the chief characters ; but it should surely be 
self-sufficient in matters which occupy several pages, particularly as 
(presumably in furtherance of the policy of making the work 
independent of all others on its subject) there is no bibliography, 
nor indeed any reference to complementary researches save in one 


or two corrective footnotes. 
MICHAEL SADLEIR. 


The Monastic Order in England: A History of its Development from the 
times of St. Dunstan to the Fourth Lateran Council, 943-1216, by 
Dom David Knowles (Cambridge University Press). 


Dom David Knowles in offering us this work of over 700 pages, 
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consisting of two parts, historical and institutional, divided in 
40 chapters and 23 appendices, on the history of the Monastic Order 
in England, tells us that there is no modern work available for the 
general reader, which gives him in adequate detail a consecutive 
history of monasticism in England as a living organism. He is 
quite right and his long and interesting book, excellent alike for 
good judgment, mastery of material and founded as it is on a 
knowledge and experience of monasticism from within, is fully 
justified and will have its own place in continuance of the long 
English line from Camden and Dugdale. 

He proposes to tell us, and in full detail, the story of the 
Monastic Order here, from the time of its refoundation by St. 
Dunstan in 943 to the death of King John and the reform of the 
Church by the Fourth Lateran Council ; that is, up to the appearance 
of the Orders of Friars, when the best or at any rate the most 
brilliant work of the monastic order was done. Dom David writes 
as a Benedictine, who has lived by and under the Rule of St. Benedict. 
This gives a great value and weight to his work, which is yet 
objective and scholarly in its judgments. What it lacks in charm— 
and charm is perhaps not to be looked for in a work so detailed 
and so long, it supplies in the thoroughness and care with which it 
has been finished, so that it may be expected for a long time to 
remain as the standard modern work on this subject, important 
for itself and essential for the understanding of the history of 
England. 

The history of the monastic order in England divides itself 
into periods, the first of which, that from the coming of St. Augus- 
tine to the Danish invasions, is only dealt with briefly and by way 
of Preface. The book opens with the story of the restoration of 
monasticism here under Edgar by St. Dunstan at Glastonbury. In 
that great achievement St. Ethewold at Abingdon and St. Oswald 
at Westbury-on-Trim played almost as important a part. The 
glorious story of English civilisation and culture centred in and 
springing from the abbeys, of which St. Bede tells us, and of which 
St. Bede is himself the perfect exemplar, had been utterly ruined 
and finally lost in the Danish invasions, so that King Alfred was 
forced to declare that he could not call to mind a single man south 
of the Thames who was able to follow the Mass in Latin or translate 
a letter from that language into English. Not a monastery was left 
standing, not apparently even Glastonbury. When one recalls that 
it was the monks who had brought not only the Faith into England 
but the alphabet, and how their schools, established first at Canter- 
bury, had from the monasteries founded that English culture and 
civilisation which was famous through Europe, the utter destruction 
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and desolation are overwhelming. All this St. Dunstan was to 
rebuild, and by the same means Pope St. Gregory had used, the 
monks of St. Benedict. From Glastonbury, Abingdon and Westbury 
were founded—and within thirty years or so—all the great Bene- 
dictine houses of England (with the exception, of course, of the 
later Norman foundations) which were to endure till the Spoliation 
of the sixteenth century. And whereas in the olden time each 
monastery had laid a different emphasis upon the Rule of St. 
Benedict by which it held, St. Dunstan and his friends produced 
that Regularis Concordia which, though with many an English side- 
glance and with more than one important English characteristic, 
introduced a continental discipline and made practice uniform 
throughout the English congregation. 

If the energy and enthusiasm with which St. Dunstan and his 
companions had refounded English monasticism grew slack, 
the Normans, under Lanfranc and Anselm, not only brought the 
austerity but the largeness and vigour of Bec into the simpler and 
more easy-going English houses, and under Norman abbots, every- 
where transfused the English system, which took their flame for a 
time—time enough to cover England with magnificent monastic 
churches undreamed of till then—but at last subsided again into 
very English ways. He who looks on Tewkesbury and Gloucester 
to-day may get a glimpse of what manner of men they were and 
what was their spirit and achievement even in material things. 
And the nave of Tewkesbury surely gives us an inkling of the 
quality and force of their souls. Thus was lighted in the somewhat 
sluggish and complacent English spirit that fire which still smoulders 
there and at rare moments blazes again into conflagration. 

The effect of Cluny was not overwhelming in England, and the 
conception at least of the last revivification which monasticism was 
to receive was that of an Englishman, St. Stephen Harding. The 
coming of the Cistercian monks, the influence of St. Bernard were 
revolutions which affected all Europe and covered England with 
large numbers of new monasteries. 

But the well-known story of English monasticism cannot be 
told again here. I say well known, but its details are not at all well 
known and it is in the careful excavation of these from original 
documents and sources, that the true value of this work lies. The 
examination of this book thus becomes a matter for experts. 

Here it may be allowable to examine one or two of the more 
general statements of Dom David’s book. 

The Rule of St. Benedict, to which Dom David Knowles pays 
a moving personal tribute, divides the working day of the monk 
between three activities: the Opus Dei—the recitation of the 
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Divine Office in Choir, the Lectio divina or spiritual reading and the 
Opus manuum or manual labour. St. Benedict himself certainly 
means work in the field and garden to be among the activities of a 
monk’s life, but Dom David considers that it would be ‘ incorrect 
to imagine the whole community each day going out in a body to 
field work.’ Not ‘ the whole community in a body’ perhaps, but 
generally speaking, that originally the monks of St. Benedict worked 
in the fields one finds no reason to doubt. Would not Dom David 
himself agree that it was later, when the practice of the monks 
taking Holy Orders became universal, that this sort of manual 
labour ceased among them? And then ‘ labour’ in the field is not 
so hard and brutal a thing—not brutal at all—in Latium and 
Campania or even in Tuscany, as it is in Lombardy for instance, 
and, of course, north of the Alps. It is the Bucolics not the Georgics 
we are to think of in this connection. 


Fortunate senex, hic inter flumina nota 

Et fontis sacros frigus captabis opacum. 
Hinc alta sub rupe canet frondator ad auras ; 
Nec tamen interea raucz, tua cura, palumbes, 
Nec gemere aéria cessabit turtur ab ulmo. 


Nor should we forget the guest who enjoys the famous Bene- 
dictine hospitality : 
Hic tamen hanc mecum poteras requiescere noctem 
Fronde super viridi: sunt nobis mitia poma, 
Castanez molles et pressi copia lactis : 
Et jam summa procul villarum culmina fumant 
Maioresque cadunt altis de montibus umbre. 


He who has worked the oxen between the vine and the olive, 
even in Tuscany, can see nothing impossible in a monk rejoicing 
to do the same, or in cutting the purple corn in June, or beating it 
out with the flail, with the courtyard for threshing floor, in July. 
He who has followed with the sack and even been the frondator, 
stripping the green leaves from the tree for the feed, with Sol in 
Leone is not shocked by the thought of this Opus manuum being 
done by monks, even by those busy till then with copying or 
commentating the Fathers or illuminating a service book, more 
especially when he has watched the monks of Buckfast, hod on 
shoulder, building their abbey. 

A more particular question arises in regard to the Monastic 
Order in England. 

That England owes more than any other country to the Bene- 
dictine Order is generally recognised. It was the Black Monks of 
St. Benedict who not only brought the Faith to England, but who 
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founded England; and whatever she has been able to be stands 
upon their foundations and to a large extent still within the land- 
scapes they made. This is a unique fact in the history of Europe 
and of the Benedictine Order, yet as Dom David has it, nothing 
could have been more at variance with the mind and object of St. 
Benedict. 

In St. Benedict’s conception, a monastery existed for the service of 
God and the spiritual welfare of its own inmates and for no other reason. 
It was to be spiritually and actually a family living for God apart from 
the world as truly as, though less remotely than, the monks of Egypt or 
the hermits of Enfide. Those who attribute to the legislator far-sighted 
designs of regenerating a crumbling society . . . not only fail to see © 
St. Benedict and the Rule in true historical perspective, but fail to see 
also that he was concerned solely with the monastic life as a spiritual 
discipline for the service of God and not at all with works, however 
necessary, of religion and charity undertaken for the world outside the 
works of the monastery. 


Now just that cannot have been St. Gregory’s intention or 
object when he sent the monks of his monastery on the Coelian 
Hill under the leadership of St. Augustine to England. In the 
mind of Pope St. Gregory, the authority of the Roman Church was 
co-extensive with the Roman Empire, that is Christendom. Britain 
must especially have appealed to him as a lost Province of the 
Roman Empire and therefore of the Roman Church. And his 
intention in the mission of St. Augustine was not only to convert 
the English, now established in that once Roman Province, but also 
to re-establish Roman authority there and to ‘ regenerate a crumbling 
society ’ if ever there was one ; in fact, to attempt a design wholly 
beyond the intention of St. Benedict for his Order. What St. 
Gregory meant was a new Romanisation of Britain. The Roman 
Legions had returned and once more the voice of authority was 
heard in the land. That authority was Rome; those Legions were 
the monks of St. Benedict. 

That act, that plan of St. Gregory’s, may be thought to have 
influenced radically the whole development and history of the 
Benedictine Order in England. The English Benedictine monas- 
teries were never isolated houses cut off from the national life ‘a 
family living for God apart from the world, as truly as, though less 
remotely than, the monks of Egypt or the hermit of Enfide,’ 
existing ‘ for the service of God and the spiritual welfare of its own 
inmates and for no other reason.’ The English Benedictine monas- 
teries, on the contrary, are inextricably interwoven with England 
and the English people, for their service and well being and glory, 
as well as for the service and glory of God. They gave us in their 
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houses the first schools we had and these endured to the end, famous 
inthe land. Their monks were statesmen and later sat in Parliament, 
they were great missionaries, great scholars, great historians and 
great artists. In every way they guided, inspired and to a large 
extent made the England of history. Not as isolated from the 
world, not as cut off from the national life, their eyes and thoughts 
turned inward upon themselves, did we know them, but as our 
beloved Fathers, who had founded and made England and had 
taught us all we knew. 

This, it would seem, we owe to St. Gregory and the hint St. 
Dunstan took from him and to our own characters. This is perhaps 
why the English Benedictine monastery has always differed so 
profoundly from the monastery elsewhere in Europe. 

Dom David closes his book with the signing of Magna Charta, 
or rather with the death of King John and the Fourth Lateran 
Council. He is right, though some readers may wish perhaps that 
he might have carried it on to 1348, the date of the Black Death, 
which changed the whole of Europe; for if St. Benedict is the 
beginning of the Middle Age, the Black Death is the end of it. At 
any rate it was then the decay of the monasteries began, so that 
when Henry VIII threw out the monks and destroyed their lovely 
buildings, England, which they had founded and made, saw them 
go without any real understanding of what had happened, or any 
suspicion that the defection of England from the Faith, thus begun, 
was to be in its consequences—the division of Europe, ngweseem- 
ingly permanent, now irreconcilable—the greatest event in the 
history of Europe since the Black Death and perhaps since the 
Fall of the Empire. 

Epwarp Hurron. 


The Conditions of Economic Progress, by Colin Clark (Mac- 
millan, 255. net.). 


Tue last fifty years of economic inquiry have shown a miser- 
able failure to fuse the scientific spirit with the passion for 
social justice. After the death of Alfred Marsall, a proud and 
disinterested civic curiosity rapidly degenerated into the 
servile dogmatism of political partisans on the one hand, and 
the sterile abstractions of academic sects on the other. The 
tiresome squabbles which resulted, and which threatened to 
bring the whole study into disrepute, were relieved only by 
the periodic pillorying of currency cranks, in which both 
professor and politician willingly joined. Fatigued of this 
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sport, some recent writers have urged that economic truth 
be sought only in the close association of theoretical analysis 
and empirical studies. If such a method were to be generally 
adopted economics would certainly lose some of its intangible 
ghost-like charm, but it would have rid itself for ever of the 
chronic indecisiveness from which it has so long suffered. 
Hitherto, however, these empiricists have not been able to 
claim any success striking enough to serve as a general model 
They have said nothing about oligopoly, very little about 
rent, and have produced not more than two or three new 
theories of the trade cycle. With his ambitious new book 
Mr. Clark has filled the gaps so well that his various proposi- — 
tions—ranging over almost the whole field of economic 
science and supported by a formidable mass of statistics—are 
likely to prove the centre of economic discussion for some 
years to come. 

His 450-page work should be judged as an essay in the 
empirical method. On the frontispiece he quotes the well- 
known lines from Bacon’s Novum Organum, and in the preface 
goes on to express his ‘ dismay at the continued preference 
for the theoretical and other-than-scientific approach to 
economic problems.’ In a typically English way he pleads 
for a new method by appealing to a distant tradition. 


I . . . would say that economics was started on the right lines 
by Geoffrey King and Sir William Petty at the time of that astonish- 
ing flowering of the English scientific spirit in the late seventeenth 
century. ... The slowly growing science was twisted out of 
shape by Adam Smith and Ricardo, the argumentative Scot and the 
stupid bothering stockbroker. 


The earnest he has given us of his faith is an impressive one, 
and although he has restricted himself to a factual critique of 
theories already familiar rather than to the elaboration of any 
very new ideas of his own, his arguments—if statistically 
sound—undoubtedly represent a very gteat achievement. 
They vary, of course, in value. His comparisons of average 
real income per head in different countries may not be very 
significant in view of the great disparities of taste and distri- 
bution, but he attempts an interesting demonstration of the 
small extent to which the overwhelming poverty of the world 
is due to economic maladjustment. Actually, he estimates 
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that the maximum increase in various national incomes which 
could be achieved by the full employment of all resources is 
not much above 20 per cent., which would leave the world 
still very poor. He goes on to examine Malthusian population 
theory, the degree and sources of the inequality of wealth, the 
prevalence of increasing returns, and a dozen other familiar 
topics, but all the time with an emphasis on the actual facts 
which gives them a fresh interest. The book is, indeed, full 
of interesting information—often as if by accident. We 
learn, for example, that the Russian national income did not 
regain the 1913 level until 1936-1937, that (after Australia 
and New Zealand) Finland has the most equal wealth 
distribution in the world, and that after the turn of the 
century the increase in average real income declined in 
Great Britain, and in France disappeared completely. Our 
only major criticism of Mr. Clark’s book is that his repeated 
omission of an account of the manner in which he has arrived 
at his conclusions makes it very difficult to check them. 

In itself, this is an admirable work, courageously con- 
ceived and industriously executed. As a sign-post it is even 


more praiseworthy. There is good reason to believe that the 
difficulties we experience in solving economic problems are 
to be found much more in our simple ignorance than in any 
conflict of class interest. It is in the use of the Baconian 
method by men who, at all times, have an acute awareness 
of the evils of poverty, that we may best hope to dissipate 
that ignorance. 


M. L. 


After the Deluge, by Leonard Woolf, Vol. II, 1830 and 1832 
(The Hogarth Press, 155. net.). 


This book is, as its sub-title declares, ‘a study of com- 
munal psychology.’ The first volume, which appeared in 
1931, was concerned with democracy, and democratic 
psychology in general, as they developed in the eighteenth 
century. When George III incautiously declared, on his 
accession, that ‘ there will be no innovations in my time,’ he 
little foresaw the changes which, during the second half of 
his reign, were to transform England and so create a new 
political and social situation. Yet, in 1760, few of his subjects 
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would have seen anything amiss in his determination to resist 
changes. The great majority were at one in accepting, with 
all their implications, the principles of 1688, as defined by 
Locke. They were not politically minded and it took a great 
deal to make them so. They were contented to be governed 
by a small privileged class of landed proprietors whose tastes 
and mode of life, if gratified upon a larger scale, differed little 
from their own. Albeit politically unprivileged, they 
possessed, unlike the French, equality before the law, while 
the legislation on the statute book which was later to hamper 
the development of industry and commerce had not yet 
begun to affect a community which was still primarily an 
agricultural one. Mr. Woolf did not seem sufficiently to take 
account of these circumstances. His argument appeared to 
run thus. Democracy is the only form of government 
compatible with social justice. The governmental system of 
the eighteenth century was not democratic and was therefore 
socially unjust. The fact that the ‘communal psychology ’ 
of the age was slow to realise this, only proves the force of 
vested interests of which the Church, whose teaching is 
radically inconsistent with democracy, is not the least 
important. Such treatment of history is altogether too 
‘ideological.’ It overlooks the fact that the government of 
the great Whig and Tory families was one which the condi- 
tions of the time inevitably imposed upon this country, that 
defective and incompetent as it may have been when judged 
by the administrative standards of a later age, it was certainly 
more efficient than any other government in Europe, and at 
least succeeded in steering this country successfully through 
the greatest war which had hitherto occurred in our history. 
As a system of government it worked well until the relatively 
primitive conditions from which it had arisen gave place to 
others of far greater complexity. 

Mr. Woolf’s treatment, in the present volume, of the 
Reform Bill crisis of 1832, invites a somewhat similar criticism. 
By the twenties, the demand for parliamentary reform had 
become so strong in all sections of society, other than the small 
privileged class which alone profited by the existing system, 
that it could no longer be ignored. Men as different as 
Cobbett and Brougham had no doubts about it. But that was 
the limit of their agreement. Bentham indeed had accepted all 
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the main planks of the Chartist programme, universal manhood 
suffrage, annual parliaments, and voting by ballot. His 
disciples were not prepared to go so far. Mr. Woolf com- 
plains of Brougham’s ‘ naive mind’ and accuses him of being 
unaware of ‘the great dilemma of the nineteenth century,’ 
‘the question whether the kind of equalitarian society 
envisaged by democrats was compatible with the existing 
economic system of land tenure, private property and 
capitalism.’ But Brougham was perfectly aware of this 
dilemma, even if his solution of it was not one of which 
Mr. Woolf can approve. He was no crusader in the cause of 
social justice. He was moved by those considerations of 
expediency and reasoned self-interest which normally detetr- 
mine the actions of legislators. The ‘ people,’ by whom he 
meant the middle classes, as opposed to the ‘ mob’ of the 
proletariat, should be represented, not, of course, because 
they were citizens, but because they possessed a large propor- 
tion of the wealth of the community. The political doctrines 
of the utilitarians were based in the last resort upon considera- 
tions of a moral nature. But moral considerations have left 
little mark on the law when they have come into sharp 
conflict with the self-interest of those who are, or desire to 
be, in power. The debates on the Reform Bill show that the 
essential principle, the right of property to be represented, 
was never disputed. The issue turned rather on the possible 
effect of the Bill. Brougham, in fact, had his way because the 
case for admitting the manufacturing interest into partnership 
with the landed interest was unanswerable on the very 
principles which both sides accepted and because he saw, and 
was able to make others see, that the refusal of parliamentary 
reform would lead to that very revolution which the propertied 
classes so greatly feared. If men like Cobbett had worked 
the masses into such a humour, he had done good service. 
But this was the only service which Brougham and his friends 
required of him, for from the rest of his principles they 
wholly dissented. The Reform Bill of 1832 was not, therefore, 
and was never intended to be, a democratic measure. A 
nation of shopkeepers was, however, to be governed in the 
future by a parliament in which shopkeepers were fairly 
represented ; and as the rich merchant was not likely to look 
at trade and commerce from the point of view of the 
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labourer, it was soon recognised that there was no cause for 
alarm. 

Thus, as Mr. Woolf puts it, ‘ the communal psychology 
of the industrial revolution proved stronger than the com- 
munal psychology of democracy.’ Naturally enough. For 
the ‘communal psychology of the industrial revolution’ 
means no more than the point of view of what had become 
the most important section of the community, which believed, 
as other sectional interests have done with equal sincerity, 
that the interests of the whole nation could safely be committed 
to its hands. This class agreed with the radical idealists only 
in their joint desire to effect a breach in the hitherto un- 
challenged monopoly of landlordism. To censure or defend 
their action is equally beside the point. Yet we may, perhaps, 
ask ourselves what would have been the result if, in the year 
1832, such a democratic constitution as Bentham might have 
framed, had been imposed upon this country. 


R. N. Carew Hunt. 


In the Margin of History, by L. B. Namier (Macmillan & Co., 


75. 6d.). ; 

We may be grateful to Professor Namier for publishing 
these essays in book form. He has arranged them in groups. 
That upon ‘ Foreign Affairs ’ opens with some sound criticism 
of diplomacy, secret and open, upon which so much nonsense 
has been written. A further group contains a number of 
eighteenth-century vignettes, and a third is devoted to 
Napoleon. Yet most readers will doubtless find of greatest 
interest the group which he has called ‘ Judaica.’ His essay 
on ‘ The Jews in the Modern World ’ is indeed a contribution 
to the understanding of a problem which few Englishmen 
have been at much pains to study. That there is safety in 
numbers is a saying which may be true enough of a nation 
which is rooted in its own soil. But to the Jews of the Exile 
numbers have always constituted a danger, and, as Professor 
Namier points out, the rapid growth of the Jewish population 
in the nineteenth century is responsible, in a large degree, 
for the present situation. In 1825 there were 3,250,000 
Jews ; in 1935, nearly 16,000,000, of whom the majority were 
either German, or had come under German influence. Thus 
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within a few years we have seen a large proportion of Jewry 
reduced to Luftenmenschen, ‘ men without solid ground under © 
their feet . . . without regular employment, living in the 
air, and, it would almost seem, on ait.’ 

Upon the one considerable attempt to provide a solution— — 
in Palestine—Professor Namier gives us a memorandum, | 
written in 1936, and now, for the first time, published. He | 
writes critically but with restraint, and the need of finding a © 
home where some part at least of this persecuted race can © 
achieve national reintegration is so urgent as to make it easy 
enough to enter into his feelings. It may be that he scarcely — 
gives sufficient credit for what has been accomplished and ~ 
underestimates the difficulties with which any British Govern- — 
ment is to-day confronted. Yet he is convinced that the 
Balfour Declaration will survive, that the light will not be 
put out and that the last word has not been spoken. As he 
tells us, the oldest inscription which mentions the Jews by 
name is a monument of an Egyptian Pharaoh who boasts of 
having utterly exterminated them. Yet they have survived. 
‘ The hope of the Return lives, and is the only hope which 
has not failed us; but perhaps His work must be done 
through the labours of men.’ 

R. N. Carew Hunt. 


An Organic Architecture, by Frank Lloyd Wright (Lund Humphries 
& Co., 75. 6d.). 

These lectures by a famous American architect were originally 
given in London. They were immensely popular and made a 
lasting impression. This is an illustrated reprint in which Mr. 
Wright’s successful rebellion can be studied at ease. And though 
we are shocked to find that all accepted ideas on art and taste should 
be cast aside, that all styles—especially the charming American ~ 
Colonial—are silly, that Michaelangelo’s St. Peter’s was a ponderous 
anachronism, that the author’s rocky shed-like dwellings look hard 
and prickly to live in, we do admire the S. C. Johnson Administra- — 
tion Building at Racine, Wisconsin, for its very functional look and 
splendid sweeping lines. The lectures are stimulating to read, but a 
dose of Geoffrey Scott’s Architecture of Humanism is the sedative to 
be taken immediately after. 

A. S. G. Burier. 








